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enables us to form a rough idea of the position 

which Mr. Snowden will have to face when he 
presents his first Budget next month. On the basis of 
the present scale of taxation he should have a fairly 
substantial surplus, which he can use either for the 
remission of taxes or for the financing of measures of 
social reform. This comparatively satisfactory position, 
however, will certainly not lead critics of the Singapore 
scheme to abate in the least degree their opposition 
tothat particular piece of expenditure. If the compre- 
hensive statement, which appeared in the Times last 
Tuesday, of the Admiralty case for the scheme is the 
best and the most that can be said for it, then we can 
only wonder why the plan was ever considered seriously 
byanyone. It is easily demonstrated that in the event 
of war with a Pacific Power we could not hope to obtain 
command of that ocean if we had not a first-class naval 
base at Singapore or thereabouts. But it is not demon- 
strated that we could, if we had; still less that any 
useful purpose whatever can be served by pointing a 
pistol at Japan. If that be the target—and there is 
no other—we had better propose a revision of the 
Washington Convention, and negotiate for a more 
conveniently situated base in China. Japan at the 
moment is too weak to offer effective protest. But Lord 
Beatty, it is said, will resign if the Singapore scheme is 
dropped ; even, however, if that were true it would 
scarcely be a factor for a Labour Government to take 
into account. Lord Beatty made his reputation as the 
leader of a fighting squadron ; as strategist and adminis- 
trator in Whitehall he has always seemed something of 
& square peg in a round hole. The Prime Minister is 
cautious and does not wish to alienate anyone, but he 
surely cannot be suspected of being willing to allow Lord 
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Beatty to dictate to the Cabinet on matters of high 
political, as well as naval, policy. 
* * * 


The Turkish Nationalists have done a bold thing in 
abolishing the Ottoman Caliphate. For four centuries 
the reigning prince of the House of Othman had com- 
bined the supreme temporal and spiritual powers. 
The Grand Turk was the Commander of the Faithful, 
the Shadow of God on earth. In 1922 the Angora 
Assembly did away with the temporal power and 
expelled the Sultan; but they put in his brother 
Abdul Mejid as Caliph and left him “ Vaticanised,” 
so to speak, in Constantinople. Now he and his 
“Vatican” have gone into limbo. The spiritual 
power that has thus been abolished was not a very 
substantial thing. The Caliph in Constantinople 
enjoyed but little real religious authority. Nor was 
he even the nominal head of all Islam. There have 
long been rival Caliphs in Morocco and in the Yemen, 
and the King of the Hedjaz’s pretensions are well 
known; while the Shiah Moslems of Persia and Meso- 
potamia have always regarded the Ottoman Caliph 
as the Protestants of Europe have regarded the Pope. 
Nevertheless the Caliphate has been, for millions of 
the Orthodox at least, a symbol of the unity of Islam. 
It was pointed out a few months ago by the Aga Khan 
and Mr. Ameer Ali that its overthrow would mean 
“the disintegration of Islam and its practical dis- 
appearance as a moral force throughout the world.” 
It may be so. But it is not for us to shed crocodile 
tears over that; the moral force of Islam, in many of 
its familiar manifestations, has been a doubtful blessing. 
The Indian Moslems are stunned by the blow. We 
may sympathise with their feelings, but we can hardly 
pretend that “‘ Kemal’s treachery ” will embarrass our 
policy in India. As for the Turks, they take their 
risks with their eyes open. They will, of course, lose 
the prestige, and the remnants of the claim to rank as 
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a Great Power, that the Caliphate gave them. And 
there may presently be a reaction among the faithful 
in Anatolia. But we, while we may be prepared for 
some storms in the East, should on the whole welcome 
this effort of the new Turkey to bring itself into line 
with Western civilisation. For that in essence is 
what the abolition of the Caliphate means. 
* * * 


Less spectacular, but in reality more dangerous, is 
the situation in the Balkans. The sufferings of the 
Bulgars in Macedonia under the rule of Belgrade have 
long been a scandal, and the pressure of the revolu- 
tionary movement is both an embarrassment to the 
Sofia Government and a perpetual menace to peace 
between Jugoslavia and Bulgaria. The Bulgarian 
authorities have now arrested a large number of the 
leaders of the Macedonian agitation. This may be 
taken by the jealous and mistrustful Serbs as evidence 
of good faith on the part of their neighbours. But 
nobody who knows the history and character of the 
Macedonians can imagine that it will quiet them. The 
demand for autonomy will be pursued by fair means 
and foul. The Powers are helpless in the matter; 
they missed their opportunity twenty years ago, and 
again five years ago. The solution of the problem 
lies in the hands of the Serbs. Jugoslavia ought not 
to be the highly centralised thing that it is, but a 
federalised State in which the Croats and Slovenes on 
the one side, and the Macedonians on the other, should 
enjoy a large measure of Home Rule. Such a constitu- 
tion, we do not doubt, would satisfy the separatist 
aspirations of M. Raditch, the Croat leader, and it 
would in all probability be accepted by the Macedonians. 
M. Raditch, it is said, now intends to take his party, 
which has hitherto played the Sinn Fein abstention 
game, to the Parliament at Belgrade with the aim of 
overthrowing the Government. If he succeeds, and 
if the Serbian centralisers can be converted to a 
wiser policy, Jugoslavia may flourish. But on its 
present basis Jugoslavia cannot last for long—and 
neither can the peace of the Balkans. 

oe * * 


We observe that as a sequel to the MacDonald- 
Poincaré correspondence, the French Press has begun 
to put forward a new demand—that Great Britain 
should join with France in guaranteeing all the present 
State frontiers of Europe. If Great Britain will do 
this, declares the Temps, a great step forward will 
have been taken towards a definitive peace. But 
Great Britain will not do this, because in the opinion 
of most Englishmen who know anything of the situa- 
tion in Eastern Europe, it is the one step that would 
make a new yk wr war practically inevitable. 
The frontiers of Poland, Hungary and Bulgaria all 
contain serious elements of injustice and instability, 
and all are likely to be rectified by force or negotiation 
during the next ten or twenty years. Poland, of course, 
affords the most obvious example of this; her present 
frontiers, certainly on the East and probably also in the 
South-West, cannot stand for very long. They may 
be altered by amicable discussion, but in case that 
should not be possible, the most important thing to 
be ensured is that the fighting when it comes shall be 
strictly localised and shall not involve either France 
or Great Britain in hostilities. The Temps, in effect, 
proposes that we shail bind ourselves to fight, if 
necessary, to preserve Polish rule in Kattowitz and 
Vilna and Western Galicia. Naturally we shall not 
do that, and the bond, if it were given—though even 
Mr. Baldwin’s Government would hardly have been 
silly enough for that—would be worthless. 





Not only France and Italy, but Germany too, it 
seems, is to have a general election very soon. It jg 
possible, indeed, that the Reichstag will have been 
dissolved by the time these lines are in print. 4 
deadlock has been reached between the Government and 
the Opposition on the Emergency Powers Act, and the 
Chancellor apparently regards an appeal to the country 
as the only means of combating Socialist obstruction, 
The electoral wind can hardly be said to be blowing in 
the Socialists’ direction, and a good many judges 
— heavy losses for them. But the Party is 

ound on principle to resist the dictatorial policy of the 
Government, and its best chance is to try to whip u 
the interest of disillusioned democrats. It would be 
absurd, of course, to pretend that the elections, how- 
ever they may result, can seriously affect Germany's 
main probiems. Those must be solved by foreign 
action. There are really only two alternatives now: 
either Germany will be resolved finally into a chaos, 
or she must be subjected to a scheme of control, as 
Austria has been, which will put her on her feet again. 
After that there may be a chance for German demo- 
cracy. In the meantime it is important that what 
there is of it should be kept alive. We wish the 
Socialist doctors could apply their stimulants more 
effectively. 

* ~ 

The Government is still apparently undecided whether 
to give facilities for the further passage of Mr. Gardner's 
Rents Bill, or to introduce a new Bill of its own. The 
object is the same in either case ; the only question is 
whether it is simpler to make a new Bill or to amend the 
existing Bill so as to secure more general support. 
We see no force in the suggestion that, in allowing a 
rivate Member’s Bill to go forward, the Government 
is attempting to evade its responsibility. Mr. Wheatley 
will be in a position, if the Bill goes to committee, to 
declare the Government’s attitude on any clause, and 
to move what amendments he likes. The difficulty, 
of course, is that, if at some points the Government 
desires to whittle down the existing Bill, it will not 
easily persuade its own followers to vote for such changes 
in order to secure a majority for the Bill as a whole. 
For this reason it seems likely that the Government 
will decide to introduce a new Bill, mainly on the same 
lines as Mr. Gardner’s, but modifying certain of its 
features. Obviously, there must be a new Act passed 
without delay, not only because the “landlords Act . 
of last year was unfair, but also because recent Court 
decisions have made it entirely indefensible, even from 
the standpoint of those who passed it into law. It is 
preposterous that the landlord should be able to raise 
rents when rates rise, and not to lower them when 
rates fall. It is also absurd that he should be able 

to add the same increases to the high rent charged in 
1919 for a house then let for the first time as to the 
much lower rent of a house let in 1914. Parliament 
never meant either of these things to happen, and it 
must put them right without delay. 

* * * 


The movement for higher wages continues to spread 
to fresh industries. The Transport Workers’ Union 
is following up its successful action at the docks with 
a similar movement among the tramway workers, 
and is making effective propagandist use of letters 
received by actual tramway employees of the L.C.C. 
who have applied for Council houses. In these letters, 
the applications are refused by the L.C.C. housing 
department on the ground that the men’s wages are 
not enough to enable them to pay the rents asked by 
the Council. The shipyard workers, whose wages 
have been forced down further than wages in any 
other great industry, are promoting a national move- 
ment for a 10s. increase. In Southampton, where 
wages are separately determined, a local strike has 
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broken out, and this has been officially recognised by 
the Trade Unions concerned. Strike action is also 
ed in Liverpool and other centres. The N.U.R. 
has made application for a general consolidation of 
of railway shopmen, and the special dispute 
affecting the Great Northern shopmen has been referred 
by the Minister of Labour to a Court of Inquiry. The 
miners and mineowners have at last met to consider 
the issues arising out of the notice given to terminate 
the coal ment of 1921. Not since the period 
immediately following the war has there been such an 
outburst of industrial activity. The plain fact is that 
were forced down unwarrantably low during the 
worst of the slump, and that some upward revision is 
now due in practically every industry. 
* * * 


At present nearly half the Lancashire cotton industry 
is under threat of a lock-out within the next few days. 
The question at issue is purely local, and relates to 
the extra payment to be made to a small group of 
women who have been called upon, by a change of 

, to tend an extra machine. Failure to agree 
on this point caused a local strike, to which the master 
cotton spinners at once retaliated with the threat of 
a national lock-out. Lock-out notices have been 
actually posted, and expire early next week. This 
sounds serious enough, for a lock-out of the spinning 
section of the industry would soon bring the manu- 
facturing section to a standstill. However, everyone 
concerned seems to be taking the situation quite calmly. 
Theexplanation is that the threat of a national lock-out 
on a purely local issue has become so much a part of 
the cotton employer's regular stock-in-trade that it is 
no longer taken very seriously. The cotton employers 
appear always to threaten a national lock-out when 
anything goes wrong. Of course, this may be an 
occasion on which the threat will actually be carried 
into effect; but Lancashire has heard this cry of 
“Wolf!” so often that it is distinctly sceptical. The 
Minister of Labour, himself a cotton man, seems to 
agree, for he has so far refused to appoim a Court to 
inquire into the dispute. It seems a pity the cotton 
employers cannot adopt some less bombastic way of 
indicating their desire to negotiate. Conceivably we 
do them a wrong, and this is a great question of prin- 
ciple justifying a national lock-out. But it does not 
look like it. “te looks as if it could be settled in half 
an hour by the use of a modicum of common sense. 

+ . . 


A resolution in favour of the adoption of a general 
system of statutory minimum wages for all classes 
of workers passed the House of Commons on Wed- 
nesday without a division. Exactly the same resolu- 
tion was defeated by a narrow majority a year ago. 
This, we fear, does not mean that the House as a whole 
is converted Lo the principle of the minimum wage ; 
but it does mean that the opponents of the minimum 
wage thought discretion the better part of valour. 
The Minister of Labour, speaking for the Cabinet, 
indicated that the Government was in favour of the 
principle and was prepared to consider early legislation 
if it could be regarded as non-controversial. Does the 
failure to challenge a division mean that this con- 
dition is satisfied ? If so, we may hope to see legisla- 
tion on the lines laid down in 1919 4 the National 
Industrial Conference, which proposed both an extension 
of the Trade Board system and the setting up of a 
Commission to deal with the wider question of the 
general minimum wage. We know that some advocates 
of Trade Boards are opposed to anything like a general 
minimum, on the ground that it might hamper the 
action of the separate Boards fixing rates for par- 
ticular trades. We are not convinced that this would 
be the case; and we hope the Government will be 


able to take the preliminary step contemplated in the 


resolucion by setting up a Commission, armed with 
statutory powers of inquiry, to deal with the whole 
question. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Not so long ago 
the Abbey Theatre staged a political extravaganza 
entitled Cathleen Listens In, the reference, of course, 
being to Cathleen ni Houlihan. At present Cathleen 
is listening in to the wrangling of politicians over the 
problem of broadcasting, and she finds the experience 
anything but edifying. We are told that we must 
establish our own broadcasting station, free of foreign 
control, so that we may be saved from the taint of 
“* British music-hall dope and political propaganda,” 
but most people feel it is more important that we 
should be saved from the charges and counter-charges 
which threaten to involve us in a deplorable wireless 
scandal. Possibly the publication of the evidence 
given in private before the Dail Committee may show 
that the truth is by no means so bad as rumour would 
suggest, and until this evidence is available comment 
would be unfair to individuals. But it is known that 
serious accusations have been made affecting the 
honour of members of the Dail, and the country is 
determined that these charges, which are indignantly 
denied, shall be probed to the bottom. So far the 
Dail has not shone in its handling of the difficulty, 
less through any reluctance to deal drastically with 
offenders than through nervousness and lack of bold 
leading. This is due in a large measure to a peculiarity 
of our Constitution, under which certain State Depart- 
ments are manned by what are termed “ extern” 
Ministers, appointed by the Dail and responsible to it 
instead of to the President, and whose tenure of office 
does not necessarily terminate with that of the Govern- 
ment. One of these “extern” Ministers, the Post- 
master-General (Mr. Walsh), does not see eye to eye 
with the Executive Council on the broadcasting scheme. 
The differences between them led last week to a sharp 
dispute, in the course of which Mr. Walsh accused the 
Speaker of taking a certain line in opposition to him 
at the instigation of the Executive, and after an angry 
scene was compelled to make an unqualified apology. 
This episode and the steadily increasing friction to 
which it has given rise contirms the doubts of many 
Irishmen as to the wisdom of the fancy innovations 
of which our Constitution-makers are, or at least 
used to be, so proud. 


» * * 


The main feature of the Lenten Pastorals is the 
self-restraint shown by the bishops in refraining from 
rubbing it too hard into the Irregulars who, this time 
twelve months, were denouncing the Hierarchy in 
all the moods and tenses for its interpretation of the 
moral law. Presumably Cardinal Logue and _his 
brethren are satisfied with the knowledge that Republi- 
canism as a terrorist organisation has shot its bolt. 
One may doubt if appeals for the mitigation of antagon- 
isms and the growth of a larger charity will have much 
effect, but it is all to the good that they should be made. 
Labour has more cause than the Irregulars to quarrel 
with the prelates, for pronouncements based on the 
Canon Law are not very helpful in solving problems 
of practical economics. Generalities about a fair day's 
wage and a fair day’s work sound well, but they mean 
little; and it is significant that though most of the 
disputes which have paralysed our industrial life of 
late were due to lock-outs by employers, not a few of 
the bishops persist in describing them as if they were 
strikes by employed. One would almost imagine from 
the Pastorals that the gravest dangers which threaten 
Ireland to-day are dancing and low-necked dresses. 
They do not go quite so far as a Dublin paper, which 
described the capital as “ dancing to perdition,” but 
one is left with the impression that the fox-trot and 
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the two-step threaten as grave disasters as the bomb 
and the land-mine. 
* * * 

PouiTicaAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—A few more such 
A annotations on the political film as the Burnley result, 

and the position of the Government wil] become unassail- 
able, strategically as well as morally. Failing a miraculous 
conversion of Liberal and Conservative M.P.’s, Parliament itself 
cannot be expected, whether its life is short and merry or long 
and fruitful, to provide Ministers with an independent majority. 
Even so, the constituencies by piling up Labour victories on 
the Henderson scale can do the next best thing—in the long 
run, indeed, a much better thing—by keeping the Opposition, 
in common with its Liberal affinities, periodically warned as to 
the probable fate awaiting obstructionism in the event of a 
sudden spill. 


* * * 

What is the truth about Mr. Churchill’s return to his original 
Toryism, particularly at this moment? I notice that Lord 
Birkenhead in a perhaps unconsciously cynical analysis of the 
career and character of his brother-in-arms—whom, by the 
way, he treats not es a premature has-been but as a type of 
that still more dismal class of failure, the self-duped might- 
have-been, hints, that it was personal pique rather than econ- 
omic principle or pedantry that first sent Winston astray. To 
what obscure grievance, one naturally asks, can the latest 
volte-face be due ? If the Conservatives, apart from the pliable 
and easy-going Mr. Baldwin, had shown the slightest disposition 
to welcome their coming guest or to censure the unseemly 
eagerness of the Liberals to speed their departing one, the 
position would have been intelligible. As things are (for the 
anti-Socialist pretext is as thin as the too convenient pretence 
that Conservatism has ceased to spell Protection) I fear there is 
nothing for it but to fall back on the unflattering general theory 
that, on this occasion at least, the reconverted convert is acting 
on frigid and calculated principles of self-interest. 

* + * 

Absurdly enough, with all his head-shaking over the three- 
party system, Mr. Churchill is known to be bent on getting 
back to Westminster as leader of yet another group, which in 
turn is to be the nucleus of his visionary Centre Party—in other 
words a collection of political odds and ends, whose chief aim 
in life would be to reflect the fluctuating moods of their restless 
chieftain. I fancy the material for such a confraternity already 
exists, and that if brought together under some dominant 
mischief-loving personality it might become a thorn in the 
flesh of the Liberal and Conservative hierarchy, while at the 
same time providing unlimited entertainment, warranted free 
from edification, for the Philistines of all parties. A list of the 
potential cave men might easily be compiled showing them to 
be mostly Liberal cyphers, with a sprinkling of Conservative 
malcontents whose fighting value would depend on the energising 
talent of the Churchillian unit. 

* * * 

At one point of his otherwise highly temperamental 
diagnosis of the ills of the present Parliament, Mr. Churchill, 
to my mind, touches the spot—I mean in his allusion to the 
atmosphere of suspense in which its members continue to live, 
as if constantly apprehensive of another General Election. How 
this enervating influence is to be dispelled by a Churchill success 
at a by-election, I cannot imagine. What is obviously wanted, 
as I have shown, is a steady stream of Labour gains, which to 
be efficacious in the interests of a prolongation of the Parliament 
and of the lives of the weakening parties should be won from those 
invalids in equal proportions. Could a regimen of this kind 
be enforced over an adequate period the ragging of Ministers 
by political valetudinarians would soon become an obsolete 
sport, while Ministers, I presume, would show their appreciation 
of the change of heart by virtuously postponing the dissolution 
to a less tempting season. 

* * . 

Personally, I remain an unbeliever in the constantly expected 
crisis. Neither of the older parties happens at the moment to 
be in a mood to trip Labour up in order to benefit its rival, and 
if the by-elections go on as they have begun both will cultivate, 
not less, but yet greater discretion. After all, the central fact 
of the existing situation is that Ministers remain undefeated, 
though there have been divisions in which they might have 
suffered a reverse without inconvenient consequences. Clearly 
their critics are taking no risks. Whether, as Mr. Snowden is 
said to expect and as others are freely predicting, they will be 
more combative on the Budget is doubtful. On present form I 
should say not. 





i 


* ATMOSPHERE” 


T is difficult not to feel a little uneasy about th 
I situation created by the new MacDonald. 
Poincaré correspondence; for on the face of 
it it is a false situation, almost as false as the situation 
that was created by the famous Baldwin communiqy 
which declared, at a moment of great tension, that 
there was “no difference of purpose or divergence 
of principle’ between the Governments of France 
and Great Britain. Mr. MacDonald has not, of course, 
committed himself to any such futile misstatement, 
His letter does not in any way impair his future freedom 
either of speech or of action. Yet somehow, published 
in conjunction with M. Poincaré’s reply, it seems to 
have created a very wrong impression. How otherwise 
could the correspondence have been so widely and so 
enthusiastically welcomed in the French press? Nothing 
has changed. M. Poincaré’s letter was polite, almost 
cordial, but it contained not a hint of the abandonment 
of a single iota of the Poincaré programme. Can 
it be that the French press regards Mr. MacDonald's 
letter as the first tentative sign of a willingness on the 
part of the British Government to accept the French 
point of view? If so, it is of course sadly mistaken; 
but if on the other hand it is not so, then why this 
welcome ? Are we on the verge, or already in the 
bog, of a fresh misunderstanding ? 


The correspondence is said to have created a better 
** atmosphere ”” between London and Paris than has 
existed for some years. That is apparently true and 
is, of course, in itself all to the good. But if we suppose 
that a better “‘ atmosphere ”’ is going to make it com- 
paratively easy to reconcile the policy of M. Poincaré 
with the policy and interests of Great Britain we shall 
only be deceiving ourselves. Recent quarrels between 
France and England have not in any sense been mere 
tiffs. ‘‘ Atmosphere’’ has had nothing to do with 
them. M. Poincaré and Mr. Baldwin when they 
met got on together quite famously. They might 
easily have had their arms round each other’s necks, 
but for the unlucky fact that their views about Repar- 
ations and the Ruhr and the French Debt happened 
to be diametrically opposed. And precisely the same 
difficulty exists to-day. Our differences with France 
are not superficial, they are fundamental, and any- 
thing which tends to foster the illusion that they can 
be overcome by a little friendly frankness is a step 
backwards, not forwards. That is why this corres- 
pondence makes us uneasy. The Petit Parisien, 
for instance, declared on Monday that “ Germany 
must now realise that both in Great Britain and in 
France the desire to remain united has triumphed 
over divergences of opinion.” That is sheer nonsense, 
which does not represent the real views of Mr. Mac- 
Donald or his Cabinet or the House of Commons or 
the British public. The Labour Party, at any rate, 
as everyone knows, has no desire whatever that England 
should remain united with France, except in the sense 
that it wishes us to remain in friendly relations with 
all countries. We are in faet less united with France— 
under this Government as under the last—than with 
any other country in Europe, except perhaps Russia. 
Everyone must welcome, as the French press has 
welcomed, proofs of Mr. MacDonald’s “ good will and 
good faith ” towards France ; but it is not the absence 
of these qualities which has caused the present estrange- 
ment. By all means let us have a pleasant “ atmos- 
phere,” but to suggest that our relations are better 
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because M. Poincaré and Mr. MacDonald have been 

ite to each other is mere humbug. And for our 

we find it very difficult to believe that any good 
whatever can come out of humbug. 

In his reply M. Poincaré reiterated—though in 
softer language than usual—every single point of that 
policy which since he came into power has been the 
policy of France. His letter, closely read, turns out 
to be a mere résumé of all those famous Sunday 

ches of his which he has been delivering during 
the past fifteen months. It contains not one suggestion 
of any real readiness to consider British opinion or 
British interests. M. Poincaré stands precisely where 
he has always stood, and where we have no doubt he 
always will stand as long as the French people permit 
him to be the mouthpiece of France. He will with- 
draw the French army from the Ruhr “on the day 
when Germany pays off her debts.” He will evacuate 
the Rhineland “ when our security is guaranteed.” 
The vast Air Force of France is “‘ designed exclusively 
to defend us against attempted German revenge ’’— 
though Germany has no Air Force at all! In a word 
M. Poincaré is still M. Poincaré, the most stubborn 
and steadfast of the politicians of Europe. What he 
said to Mr. Lloyd George and then to Mr. Bonar Law 
and then to Mr. Baldwin, he now says to Mr. Mac- 
Donald. Yet throughout the French Press, and in 
several English newspapers, this new “exchange of 
views” is hailed as a great and most satisfactory 
advance. To this sort of nonsense there seems to be 
noend; but perhaps Mr. MacDonald, having made a 
platform for himself and secured a hearing, will 
presently put an end to it. Or perhaps the fall of the 
franc will do his work for him. 

Two passages in Mr. MacDonald’s otherwise admirable 
letter appear to have produced misunderstandings in 
Paris. His reference to the inevitable connection 
between Reparations and Inter-Allied debts seems to 
have been seized upon as a hint that Great Britain 
will both abandon her claim to Reparations and cancel 
the French debt. That of course is not possible. We 
may do one or the other, but not both. A year ago it 
might have been worth the while of the British tax- 
payer to offer France a heavy bribe to come out of 
the Ruhr; but it is not so now. The damage is done 
and France will have to evacuate anyhow—to the 
extent, that is to say, of permitting the Ruhr to resume 
its normal economic activity. Having suffered all 
we can suffer, we have no reason to submit to M. 
Poincaré’s blackmail; he seeks to levy it too late. 
If he presses the point the france will soon fall to 150, 
and his majority in the Chamber will dissolve in a 
black mist of anger and mistrust. 

_ The other passage to which we referred was that 
m which Mr. MacDonald suggested that the problem 
of “security” might possibly be solved “by processes 
of local demilitarisation and neutralisation, by the 
creation between certain States of bands of neutralised 
territory under mutual or even collective guarantee 
and supervision.” This suggestion in itself is, in our 
view, perfectly sound, but it seems to have been taken 
in France to mean that the British Government will 
agree to the forcible “ neutralisation of the German 
land without any corresponding concession on 

the part of France. That of course is an absurdity to 
which Germany could never honestly agree and to 
a she ought not to be asked to pretend to agree. 
pcm fears of German revenge can be calmed by 
creation of a neutral “ band,” then by all means 


let us create such a band, but obviously the band 
must include French as well as German territory or 
the arrangement would be fundamentally unreasonable 
and unstable. It would be merely a “ veiled annexa- 


tion,” a new incitement to that revenge which Paris 
so desperately fears. It would afford no real security 
at all. 


Certainly this problem of security is very difficult to 
solve—very difficult to solve, that is to say, in the 
express terms of “pacts” or guarantees. There is 
much to be said for the creation of a neutralised band, 
partly French and partly German, upon which neither 
party could encroach without incurring world-wide 
censure. But ultimate security must rest upon less 
tangible factors. France was saved in 1914 because 
the youth of Great Britain were ready to rush to her 
assistance. In 1924 that is about the last thing—if a 
new war arose—that the youth (or age) of Great 
Britain would dream of doing. M. Poincaré a changé 
tout cela. And there is no doubt that if the Germans 
were now to start a new war of revenge—which at the 
moment they fortunately cannot—the position of 
France would be very precarious indeed; for she would 
have no allies—except perhaps the slippery M. Benes, 
who might or might not be able to mobilise the legions 
of Czecho-Slovakia against the new German menace. 
But England would not fight. That is certain, and is 
the final verdict upon the policy of M. Poincaré. We 
do not want to see the revivified Divisions of the 
Prussian Guards entering Paris; nevertheless in the 
present state of opinion in this country it certainly 
would not be possible for us to stir a finger to prevent it. 
The conditions of French “security” cannot be 
formally defined. In the last resort they depend upon 
the impression which French policy creates in London 
and Lancashire and Yorkshire—not to mention Milan 
and Brussels. Therefore Poincaréism, which alienates 
everybody, can spell for France only ruin and disaster. 
France will be secure only when by her policy she has 
convinced us all that her aims are peaceful and duly 
proportionate to the influence which her actual import- 
ance in the modern world entitles her to exercise. 
That is the root of the matter, and we fear that an 
improved “ atmosphere” is more likely to hinder than 
to help a realisation of the true position, and of the 
actual issues that have somehow or other to be dealt 
with. It is not at all clear as things stand that there 
is anything to be gained by a mutual exchange of 
courtesies. It seems to us quite as absurd and as 
dangerous to pretend an inviolable friendship as to 
declare an implacable hostility. Unless France chooses 
to become our friend she will remain what she is at 
present—the only serious and dangerous enemy we 
have in the whole world. 


IRISH FACTS AND FICTIONS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.] 
IKE all Governments which come into power on the 
crest of a revolutionary wave, the Free State finds 
itself handicapped by the fact that it promised much 
more than it has been able to perform. Had the Repub- 
licans played their cards with any measure of skill they 
might have made excellent capital out of the disappointed 
hopes of large sections of the population who imagined 
that with a native Government in being all their troubles 
—political and economic—would vanish like morning 
mist. Fortunately for the country Sinn Fein has failed 
to profit by the shortcomings and mistakes of its opponents 
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by insisting that there is no possibility of a remedy till the 
Anglo-Irish settlement has been repudiated. The ordinary 
Irishman admits that problems have not been solved, and 
resents the knowledge now borne in upon him that it will 
require a tough struggle on his part to solve them; but 
he is shrewd enough to see that the real rock in the road 
is not the treaty or the limitations which it imposes upon 
the Free State Government. 

None of the questions that perplex us to-day would be 
simplified in essentials were Mr. de Valera given a free 
hand to enforce Document No. 2 or were Miss MacSwiney’s 
ambitions gratified by the snapping of the last link with the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. The abolition of the 
oath of allegiance would not reduce the cost of living by a 
penny, or enable us to frame practical schemes for dealing 
with housing and unemployment; the Governor-General 
might vacate the Viceregal Lodge in favour of a popularly 
elected President to-morrow, yet railway unification would 
be as difficult as ever, and no farmer could reckon upon 
selling an extra pound of butter on this account in 
outside markets. A nation which endured seven centuries 
of complete subjection may hope to keep its national 
spirit alive for some time at least under a system of modified 
freedom ; but if it fails to grapple with its concrete economic 
difficulties, the winning of complete political independence 
would be dearly purchased at the cost of industrial chaos 
and bankruptcy. 

Hitherto Free Staters have tended to minimise the 
powers they have won in the expectation that some day 
an opportunity will arise to make a new demand. In 
practice these tactics have so far benefited only Republicans, 
and a recent declaration by the Minister for External 
Affairs shows that members of the Government are begin- 
ning to mend their hand. “ After two years’ practical 
experience,” said Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald, ““I have no 
hesitation in saying the Treaty is a far greater measure of 
freedom than we thought at the time we got it, and the 
difference between it and the total freedom there is so 
much talk about is so microscopic that it is not worth 
talking about.”” This represents the view not only of the 
speaker but of ninety-nine Irishmen out of every hundred, 
If we have learned nothing else from the record of the last 
few years, it is plain to us now that our future depends no 
longer upon what English politicians do or leave undone, 
but upon our ability to eliminate defects of character and 
training that would handicap us as badly in running a 
Republic as they do in managing the Free State. If there 
were no other argument in favour of the new dispensation, 
at least it has succeeded in convincing us that something 
more is required from a good Irishman than merely to be 
anti-English. This still seems flat heresy to a good many 
people who found Great Britain a convenient whipping-boy, 
and wasted so much breath in denouncing the slave-mind 
of such sections of their fellow-countrymen as declined to 
accept their favourite dogmas that they do not relish the 
discovery that the habit of attributing every evil to baneful 
English influences is in itself a manifestation of the slave 
mind. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the time is the movement 
inside the Gaelic Athletic Association to raise the ban on 
“foreign” games. At present no man who plays Rugby 
or soccer, or contaminates the purity of his Gaelicism by 
even watching such games as a spectator, can retain his 
membership of the G.A.A., as it is known. There may have 
been some justifications for this rule at the time, when 
hurling and Gaelic football were hard put to it to hold their 
own, but its effect in practice nowadays is tersely described 
by the Irish Independent: “It does not prevent men 
playing ‘ foreign’ games; it merely prevents men playing 
Gaelic games.” The encouraging thing is that this fact is 


most clearly recognised by counties like Cork, Tipperary 
and Dublin, which contain far and away the largest number 
of Gaelic clubs and have practically a monopoly of the 
All-Ireland Championships; and the bulk of the opposition 


comes from centres which, to judge by their achievements 
are less concerned to use their hurleys for the legitimate 
purpose of the game than to lay them across the backs of 
all and sundry who are so unpatriotic as to doubt that the 
Gaelic spirit can conquer only by coercion. 

The belief in coercion dies hard. Thus at a meeting of 
the Gaelic Society of University College, the other day. 
the educational programme of the Government was de. 
nounced on the ground that it placed English and Irish 
on an equality. The English language, we were informed, 
is foreign to the Irish mentality, yet in the same breath 
bilingualism was denounced on the ground that “ English 
has a firm grip of the people while Irish declines. “Unj- 
lingualism is the only remedy, and the way to secure it is 
“to give positions to those who are good Irish scholars 
rather than to those who know no Irish.” This is quite 
in keeping with the comment of another enthusiast who 
intervened in our broadcasting controversy to urge that 
** fluent Gaels should be paid to speak over the wireless,” 
and that the Government should refuse a licence to anyone 
who declined to support “a truly Gaelic programme.” 
Everybody admits that the pioneers of the language move- 
ment toiled for years on scant rations in the wilderness, 
but a good many people are beginning to question the right 
of their followers to annex all the milk and honey of the 
Promised Land. 

Our Gaelic hot-gospellers may be doing the right thing, 
but the conviction is growing that they are doing it in the 
wrong way. Though it is notorious that in serious research 
work on the language we are half-a-century behind German 
experts, practically nothing has been done to remedy 
this glaring defect. On the other hand, money that might 
have financed a battalion of scientific scholars is flung away 
in translating Bills and Acts of the Oireachtas into what 
passes for Gaelic, but is described by not a few Gaels as 
gibberish, and in paying elementary teachers to din a 
language o which a large proportion of them have only 
the haziest idea into the heads of the new generation. No 
resolute or even honest effort is being made to adapt 
a tongue which for two centuries has been the monopoly 
of small groups of primitive peasants to the manifold and 
complicated requirements of a modern community; and 
instead of re-establishing Irish we seem to be creating a 
new language by the simple process of giving a Gaelic 
flourish to English words. Inside the last few months the 
Gaelic title of one Government Department has been changed 
no fewer than three times, and its unfortunate staff are 
by no means certain that the right equivalent has yet 
been evolved. 

Cynics find comfort in the suggestion that the Govern- 
ment are giving the Gaels rope in the belief that sooner or 
later they will hang themselves, and thus enable the rest 
of us to get back to a simpler life. While we suspect that 
some of those in high places are not so certain as they were 
a few years ago that all our difficulties would vanish if 
Ireland were to become, in a familiar phrase, “ not merely 
free but Gaelic,” the benevolent attitude which has hitherto 
been adopted towards the worst extravagances of the 
language fanatics is inspired less by Machiavellian policy 
than by a reluctance to challenge openly dogmas that most 
of us blaspheme against furiously in private. It is part and 
parcel of a failing which is responsible for a good many of 
the troubles in which we find ourselves involved. By 
playing on this weakness a small band of Die-Hards were 
enabled to keep up the pretence that nothing short of a 
Republic would be accepted long after the nation knew in 
its heart that a Republic was no longer practical politics. 
Other enthusiasts to-day are exploiting it to meet objections 
to a revival of the Tailteaun games by invoking the mythical 
glories of Lugh of the Long Arm to silence materialist 
critics who point out that our athletes are not up to 
international standards, that we have no suitable stadium, 
no money to provide one in the time, and no accommodation 
for the visitors who, it is assumed, will flock in tens of 
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to Dublin next August. Again, it seems treason 

tocertain people when agricultural and industrial depression 
hss us in its grip to urge that denunciation of the commercial 
ictions imposed by England in the eighteenth century 

are less likely to provide a remedy than the cleaning and 
of eggs, the effective pasteurisation of butter, 

and the general tightening-up of our business methods. In 
the midst of the Black-and-Tan crisis a Catholic bishop 
in all seriousness that the best national policy was 

to “put our backs to the wall, and shout, shout, shout!” 
inst England we could and did shout to some purpose, 
but the Jerichos, which we are now besieging, cannot be 
reduced save by more drastic methods. This discovery 
has naturally produced disillusionment and a certain 
measure of discontent, but the majority of Irishmen are 
sensible enough to realise that if the Free State has done 
nothing else, it has already justified its existence by forcing 
us to be honest with ourselves and face facts on their merits 
instead of striving to ignore them in favour of patriotic 


fictions. 


ANEW CENSUS OF PRODUCTION 


. EASUREMENT and publicity” were the two 
M principles which Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb 
put forward in their Constitution for the 
Socialist Commonwealth as the essential basis of a sensible 
economic policy. As President of the Board of Trade, 
Mr. Sidney Webb has quickly found an opportunity of 
putting his principles into practice. His first step, appro- 
priately enough, is to order a new Census of Production to 
be taken by his department. He has power to do this, 
without fresh legislation, under the Census of Production 
Act of 1906, and he has wisely used the powers he has 
instead of waiting for a chance to obtain fresh powers from 
Parliament. The Act of 1906 could easily be improved ; 
for the amount of information which it requires compul- 
sorily of all manufacturers is inadequate, and the scope of 
the Census might well be extended to cover a wider field. 
But a good deal can be done with the existing powers, and 
it is certainly better to proceed at once than to delay action 
indefinitely until fresh powers can be secured. 

For a new census of the national production is urgently 
required. The first Census was taken in 1908, and related 
to the output of 1907. A second was to have been taken 
shortly before the war; but, though the preliminary work 
for it was done, no completed returns were ever made. 
The business man or the economist or the social reformer 
who wants to know what the production of the United 
Kingdom is has still to rely on the figures of seventeen 
years ago, and can make only wild guesses—they can hardly 
be called estimates—concerning the changes in production 
since that time. Output statistics are indeed available for 
& few of the main commodities—for coal and iron, for wheat 
and other cereals, we know the quantities produced and the 
tuling prices. We have also the regular statistics of foreign 
trade, and some idea of the volume of goods transported by 
ship and rail. But the total volume of production is a 
matter of the merest conjecture, and no one pretends to 
place any reliance on the estimates which have been made. 

Yet it is important that we should know, as far as know- 
edge is possible, the volume and value, not merely of our 
foreign trade, but of the far larger internal circulation of 
commodities. Export trade in 1907 accounted for approxi- 
mately one quarter of the national production. Does the 
Same proportion hold good to-day, or how has it been 
modified? Has the reduction in the volume of our export 
trade, reckoned as 75 per cent. of the 1918 volume in 1923, 
“€n accompanied by anything like a corresponding reduc- 
tion in total output? Is it true, as some economists 
Suggest, that at the end of the post-war slump we are 
Teaching an equilibrium on a basis of productivity consider- 
ably lower than that of 1918? Or are we making up in our 


home markets a part at least of our losses in foreign trade ? 
And, if total productivity has fallen, how is the fall dis- 
tributed between the various trades? Is it a general fall, 
more or less evenly distributed, or has there been a funda- 
mental change in the character of the national production ? 

All this, and much more, it is essential to know when 
we set out to consider our future economic policy. And 
we want to know also far more than the last Census of 
Production told us about the capacity of industry to 
produce as well as about its actual output. There is a 
general impression that, while actual production has fallen, 
the capacity to produce, in terms of plant and equipment, 
as well as of man-power, has considerably increased. It is 
vital for us to know how we stand in this respect, and to 
test the theory that a large part of the difference between 
actual output and capacity to produce is due to the malad- 
justment of industry—the over-stimulation of some trades, 
and the under-stimulation of others, under pressure of war 
needs. Most people have by this time surrendered the 
comfortable delusion that we have only to wait, and in due 
time the pre-war equilibrium of industry will be restored 
to us, pre-war markets all recovered in their right propor- 
tions, the pre-war adjustment between trade and trade, and 
between exports and home consumption, automatically 
re-established. The spell of the “ normal,” by which those 
who use the phrase really mean no more than the “ pre-war,” 
condition of industry is losing its hold; men are realising 
at last that the new conditions demand a new adjustment 
of the productive system. 

This new adjustment involves planning and coherent 
direction. And, as a basis for any scientific planning, 
we must have full knowledge of the facts—of what we are 
producing, and of what, with a right adjustment of means 
to ends, we could produce by the utilisation of our existing 
resources. We do not suggest that a new Census of Pro- 
duction, even in the expert hands of Mr. Webb, can be 
made to yield all the information that is needed. But 
the Government, and no one except the Government, can 
get together a body of facts on the basis of which economists 
and business men can get to work, and supplementary 
studies can be set on foot for filling in the inevitable gaps. 
The private student and the voluntary society are alike 
helpless, until they can use as a foundation for their own 
work the authentic results of a general and compulsory 
Government enquiry. 

The Census of Production of 1907 had many faults. 
It did not cover agriculture, and the simultaneous surveys 
made by the Agricultural Departments for Great Britain 
and Ireland were not on a uniform basis, and were difficult 
to combine with the industrial returns. It left out too 
many small employers. It did not cover at all transport 
or commercial operations, though it is of vital importance 
to know how much of our national man-power is absorbed 
by these operations, and how much of the prices the con- 
sumer pays for his goods represent the charges of transport 
and dealing. Its information on the question of productive 
capacity, contrasted with actual output, was quite inade- 
quate, and very difficult to utilise. Its statistics of the net 
output of each industry in relation to the number of persons 
employed were of little use without figures showing the 
expenses of the various industries in depreciation, rent, 
advertisement and other overhead charges. It afforded 
no information about the capitalisation of industry, though 
this has obviously a direct bearing on the real value of the 
output. Depreciation and similar charges are as much 
costs of things used up in production as the purchase price 
of the materials actually embodied in the finished goods, 
or of the fuel consumed in their production. 

It would be unreasonable to expect that the new Census 
of Production can remedy all these defects or omissions 
of its predecessor. On many of the points raised infor- 
mation cannot be secured under the compulsory powers 
granted by Parliament. But it is to be hoped that, besides 
using his compulsory powers to the full, Mr. Webb will 
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extend the precedent set in the first Census by getting 
voluntary returns covering as much as possible of the 
additional information that is needed. And, if any question 
cannot be brought within the scope of the Census without 
fresh legislation, Mr. Webb might consider the alternative 
of setting up a departmental committee to conduct a 
separate enquiry side by side with the main work. This, 
we understand, is already being mooted in relation to the 
capitalisation of industry—a point on which it is urgent 
to have more authentic facts, as it is constantly being 
implied, in the financial press, that over-capitalisation 
and the growth of high interest debentures are among the 
principal factors limiting production and raising its price. 

The defects of the 1907 Census were not the fault of 
those who compiled it. The work of taking such a census 
for the first time was of immense difficulty, and, on the 
whole, it was admirably done. A second census, even 
if fresh powers cannot be secured, ought to be considerably 
easier to take, and to admit of the preparation of the Reports 
in a more readily intelligible form. The responsible 
officials know, and those who have tried to use the old 
Census know, where it is weak ; the experience of 1908 will 
be very valuable in compiling the returns of 1924. 

It is to be hoped, too, that much greater speed will be 
possible in making public the results of the new Census. 
The Final Report of the Census of 1907 did not appear 
until the end of 1912, though, of course, many of the figures 
were made available before. We cannot afford to wait 
years for the results of the new enquiry; for it is wanted 
as a positive basis for action, a groundwork for the more 
scientific planning of our national economic policy. It 
will help this country in readjusting itself to the new con- 
ditions of the business world, and in dealing with the 
problem of unemployment in the new form which it has 
assumed under those conditions. The work, we know, 
is complicated, and cannot be rushed without losing much 
of its value; but reasonable speed must be used if it is 
not to become a mere quarry for the economist, when it 
might be also a most valuable guide to the statesman 
and the business world. We congratulate the President 
of the Board of Trade on the promptitude with which he 
has acted in ordering the Census ; we hope to be able to 
congratulate him no less on the expedition with which 
this most necessary work is carried out. 


THE REAL GERMAN PROBLEM 


Bresiau, March 3rd. 


N my undergraduate days I had a friend who, as a 

] medical student in the beautiful town lof Wuerzburg, 
got over head and ears into debt. I do not know 

how great his responsibility for the particularly complicated 
state of his finances was—perhaps the sudden death of 
somebody who used to maintain him had brought about 
this unsatisfactory condition—however, the fact remains 
that he had run up accounts of unusual length with quite a 
number of tradesmen. Now, it happened that this man 
fell ill and had to be taken to a hospital. His distant 
friends, feeling alarmed about him, inquired how matters 
stood with him, and one of them who felt particularly 
uneasy, set out for Wuerzburg from a neighbouring univer- 
sity town to find out all about it. He came back with the 
most reassuring report imaginable. The patient turned 
out to be excellently cared for. His creditors, terribly 
upset by the idea that he might depart this life without 
having discharged his debts, had taken his nursing into 
their own hands. His tailor especially, who was not in 


the best of circumstances himself, and evidently had more 
to fear from his death than any other of his creditors, was 
anticipating his every wish, and did not suffer one day to 
pass without bringing him some choice bit of invalid’s diet. 
I remember how the whole table roared with laughter at 
the description of the lean tailor with the sorrowful face and 


reproachful looks, stepping into the patient’s room with his 
daily chicken-broth and the wonderful stewed peaches 
which were to restore a health so precious to the troubled 
tradesman. I have since come to think of him in quite g 
different light. Who can doubt that what he did was the 
right and sensible thing to do? When in the great com- 
munity of the nations that compose Europe a similar thing 
occurred, the debtor being not an individual, but a people, 
the shrewd common sense of the simple Wuerzburg tailor 
was remarkably absent. The student recovered and I 
dare say has long since earned enough as a medical man 
to pay his grief-bowed creditors. The nation lies on its 
sick-bed still, and has been kept so long there that it must 
rise in the end with a mentality thoroughly changed by the 
experience it has had with its creditors. 

For that is the crucial point of the whole matter, that 
the nations of Europe have failed to recognise of what 
comparatively small importance the whole reparations 
question is beside the task of bringing about a new spirit 
in Germany. German history has for the last two genera- 
tions been the history of Prussia, whose anti-democratic 
development was an anomaly in Europe. Those forces 
that ran parallel to the politically advanced thinking of 
the countries of the West, the South or Scandinavia, were 
kept down here by a system which took its raison d’étre in 
its own eyes, from its undeniable results as to civilising 
progress, order and economic success. In spite of them all 
history has, in the end, verified what Karl Schurtz said to 
Bismarck, that in democracies small things are usually 
badly provided for, but great ones well, whereas aristocratic 
régimes tend to the contrary. The aristocratic régime 
of Germany having ended in the greatest breakdown history 
knows, those forces came to the front that had hitherto 
been most brutally suppressed. The safety of Europe 
depends on their invigoration. For there is no doubt that 
they are weak and that their task is difficult. German 
democracy has—compared with other nations—few tra- 
ditions. Those of 1848 have been more or less lost sight of. 
The grandsons of the people who, as members of the 
“ Fortschrittspartei,”” combated Bismarck’s principles and 
methods in the ’sixties, became “ Reserve-Officers ” and 
“* Korpsstudenten.” So when the revolution came, the 
reins fell into the hands of people who, up to 1914, had been 
traduced as “ anti-national ’—Socialists, Clericals, Jews, 
and a few Progressives. 

One enormous advantage, however, these people had; 
they now represented the government. They became, 
that is to say, the heirs of an extraordinary capital of 
authority. It is difficult for a foreigner to understand the 
importance of this item. A cabinet minister in Germany 
was a superior being, and about the word “ Reichskanzler” 
there was something of the”halo, of the magical charm that 
had surrounded the personality of Bismarck in the eyes of 
his compatriots. The newjmen who filled these positions 
had, it is true, to fight against a recalcitrant bureaucracy; 
still, the weight of their office remained heavy and the 
constitutional sanction of the republican form of State, 
created at Weimar, which they represented, could be 
expected to come to enjoy due respect and consideration 
in the eyes of the most law-abiding population in Europe. 
In this way a possibility offered itself to steer another 
course, to create new traditions, before all to bring up a new 
generation which did not pride itself any longer on belonging 
to the “* Reserve-Officer-Corps,” but would help to bear the 
responsibility for the life of the State. Where a thousand 
forces had hitherto been busy to suppress personal freedom, 
a new feeling of personal dignity was to originate, which 
alone could provide the republic with republicans. Who 
can deny, on reading the Weimar constitution, “ the freest 
constitution of the world,” that this new feeling broke forth 
indeed like a powerful fountain from under the ruins of the 
old system ? ; 

The world, alas! did not care. It was a symbolic action 
that the five representatives of the new republic at Versailles, 
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ho offered, in the name of the Reich—it appears almost 
fabulous to-day—a reparation sum of no less than a hundred 
milliards of gold marks—five thousand millions of £’s— 
received as an answer a shower of stones in the streets of 
Versailles when they left for their return journey to Ger- 
many. This throwing of stones has repeated itself no end 
of times in different forms. One government after the other 
has been overthrown in such fashion. Unheard-of humilia- 
tions have been Germany’s lot year after year. Looked 
at from abroad these things appeared to a great extent as 
mere endeavours to fight down unjustified resistance ; from 
the inside, however, where the greater part of the nation 
demanded little save the bare possibility of living, it could 
not be regarded as other than the cruel ill-treatment of an 
unarmed man. What effect on the German mentality 
could these things be expected to have, going on, as they 
have, unchecked for years? 

The other day one of my students came to me. He is 
anative of Upper Silesia and attends the University of Breslau. 
The decision of the League of Nations has made his native 
town part of Poland. The Poles have—for reasons which 
need not be mentioned—raised the fees for a passport to 
five pounds! It would, I daresay, not be very easy to find 
a German student to-day who is able to pay £5 for a pass- 
port. Very many of them are happy if they have that 
much to use for the expenses of a whole term. So he tried 
to pass over the frontier without a passport. But he was 
not favoured by fortune, and found himself on the following 
day in a Polish prison-cell, together with two murderers. 
If his father had not come to his assistance and bribed a 
Polish official he would probably be still there. That is the 
kind of occurrence that has become so frequent nowadays, 
that it is scarcely talked about any more. Another case : 
a lady teacher—a former pupil of mine—in the Rhineland 
some months ago received a visit from a French gendarme. 
He appeared at ten o’clock at night and brought her an 
order to leave the town for good by train at four o’clock in 
the same night, failing which she would be imprisoned at 
Coblentz on the following day. She had received no 
warning, she had never had any difficulties with the occupa- 
tion authorities, but she was known to be a patriotic German, 
though by no means a chauviniste. 

Cases like these are, of course, mere trifles compared with 
what happens daily in the Palatinate, or at the mock court- 
martial trials in the invaded districts. But all these things 
serve to produce the same effect : a large part of the popu- 
lation, already worn-out by the search for daily bread, or 
filled with dismay because of the great reduction of the 
number of State officials, grows weary and apathetic. It is 
certainly not just therefore of foreign observers to make the 
German nation responsible for the terrible financial blunders 
that have been made during the period of inflation, and 
have been used by unscrupulous people to enrich themselves. 
They forget that there is a level of depression and sorrow, 
where you lose your energy and do not feel inclined any 
longer to attempt even to organise protest meetings. The 
human heart, as Victor Hugo says, can suck itself so full of 
grief that it is like a filled sponge, which you could throw 
into the ocean and it would not receive one more drop. 

The effect on another part of the population is quite 
different. They turn against the government. They 
refuse to look the facts in the face. It is the fault of the 
government, they proclaim, that we are treated like this. 
They keep reminding the hungry of the flesh-pots of Egypt, 
and those whose pride suffers of the old “ days of glory.” 
You were not free then? Ridiculous! A pretty freedom 
indeed you enjoy now, under General de Metz, Tirard, and 
the smaller tyrants. It seems so easy to refute nonsense 
of this sort. But misery and bitterness of heart have, 
unfortunately, a logic of their own. He who feels ill and 
mg eured by the doctors goes and sees the quack, even 

the quack is as silly as Herr Hitler, or as discredited as 
Herr Ludendorff. That is why the words Herr Stresemann 
recently pronounced are certainly nothing but the bare 


truth: “If the policy of understanding with France had 
had any success, we should not have had any radical- 
nationalist movement in Germany.” More than that— 
there would be more republicans than republic. But a 
government that, in the eyes of the citizens, is constantly 
humiliated, must needs lose its authority. And when that 
government stands for a new form of State which, so to 
speak, has still to justify its right to live, it is easy to see 
what the effect must be. The next elections will show it in 
an appalling way, no matter what turn the reparation 
negotiations may take meanwhile. Sad enough for republi- 
can Germany, which will find only scant consolation for a 
tremendous invigoration of the reactionary forces in the 
idea that she will not be wrong in telling her alarmed neigh- 
bours : Vous l’avez voulu, George Dandin ! 
Levin L. Scutcxkine. 


FAREWELL TO TOBACCO 


OSWELL mentions that Sir Richard Steele pub- 
B lished his Christian Hero “with the avowed 
purpose of obliging himself to lead a religious 
life.” It is evidence of a beautiful faith in the power of 
the printed word that Steele should have thought that he 
had only to commit himself to the higher life on paper 
in order to be forced into leading it for the rest of his days. 
Or, perhaps, he may have reasoned more subtly than 
this. He may have said to himself: “I will write such 
a book that, as the author, I shall be unable to sin without 
exciting universal ridicule”; and, having failed to keep 
to the narrow path by any other means, he hoped to 
terrorise himself into doing so by creating a situation in 
which he could not step aside without becoming the butt 
of every fool. The experiment, it is to be feared, was 
not a success, and for two centuries wise men and fools 
have smiled though without malice at stories of the 
Christian hero being overtaken with liquor. “ Steele, 
I believe,” said Dr. Johnson, “ practised the lighter vices.” 
Steele himself, it is said, was annoyed by the way in which 
his fellow-officers subjected “the least levity” in his 
words or actions to criticism as being incongruous in the 
author of The Christian Hero. The publication of this 
treatise, indeed, brought him not the piety he hoped but 
the ridicule he feared. With such a warning from the 
past it seems madness in any writer who is not a saint 
to commit himself in public to a life of virtue. Why, 
I have often felt afraid even of praising virtue in other 
people lest I should afterwards seem a ridiculous humbug 
measured by a standard that I had rallied to at least 
in words. And yet, like Steele, I am tempted at times 
to commit myself publicly—to commit myself publicly, 
say, to one of the lighter virtues so that I may know that 
I cannot become a back slider—strange word!—without 
becoming an object of derision to my friends. 

To-day, for example, I wish to give up tobacco. I do 
not mean that I wish to give it up in the ordinary sense 
of the words, but to give it up finally. In the ordinary 
sense of the words I have given it up again and again. 
I have trifled with abstinence even for a month at a time, 
If at the end of the month I yielded to temptation, how- 
ever, I did not feel humiliated in the presence of my 
fellow-creatures. I was merely amused, and regarded my 
lapse as a natural move that must sooner or later have 
brought the game to an end. I am not sure that I did 
not even like myself a little better for having made so 
charming a concession to the weakness of human nature. 
All men idealise themselves, and in the mirror of self- 
satisfaction weakness of will seems an unusually attractive 
form of good nature. I do not know how in the world 
one is ever to become virtuous if one is as fatuously pleased 
with one’s errors as was Jack Horner with his gluttony. 
I should like to be able to say good-bye to tobacco in 
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such a way that, if ever I reverted to it, I should feel so 
ashamed that I should have to leave England and begin 
life over again in one of the colonies under an assumed 
name. When I sat down to write this morning, it was 
in the hope that I might be able to utter a good-bye so 
crushing that tobacconists would tremble when I walked 
past the doors of their shops. But how canI? Smoking, 
I am convinced, is for me a vice, because I cannot smoke 
without smoking to excess. But I cannot regard it as 
a vice in other people, so that it is difficult to denounce 
tobacco as a weed in the Devil’s garden. If I could only 
hate it as Ruskin hated it, I might be able to write a new 
version of The Christian Hero against it, depicting a man 
who was too proud to smoke. But how can I hate tobacco 
when I think of all the pleasures with which it has been 
associated ever since I can remember. I grew up in the 
smell of it—pipe-smoke in my father’s study and snuff 
in the nursery. My nurse was a good Christian widow 
who every Saturday night went off in her jet-black bonnet 
and beaded cape to see her daughter, and who always 
brought back for me a little bag of pear or acid drops 
and for herself a little bag of snuff, shaped like a horn of 
plenty. She usually left the snuff on the corner of the 
mantelpiece, whence it overflowed, as it were, and per- 
meated the room with the smell of a rather pleasant kind 
of pepper. How often have I sat on her knee, listening 
to the tale of the last agonies of the Protestant martyrs 
and sneezing where less fortunate children would have 
wept! How anyone can regard snuff-taking as a dis- 
gusting habit I have never since been able to understand. 
I associate it myself with the infinite kindness of a woman 
who would never admit that anything that I did was 
wrong and to whom I was so devoted that I remember 
arguing doggedly with my father that the correct pro- 
nunciation of “tea |spoon” was “tayspun” and that 
“bread” should be pronounced “braid.” It was with- 
the smell of snuff in my infant nostrils that I first learned 
to admire a heroism that I have never been able to emulate 
as I listened to stories of the relief of Kandahar and of 
the slave war in America (in both of which relatives of 
hers had taken part) and enjoyed at times the back- 
straightening happiness of having a soldier’s medal pinned 
to my breast. It was in a cloud of snuff that I first heard 
of King William and the Battle of the Boyne and was 
inducted into music with “ The Protestant Boys,” “‘ Dare 
to be a Daniel,” “Ye Banks and Braes” and “‘ Old Dog 
Tray.” In later years, when I became a journalist, I 
tried to acquire a taste for snuff myself, for the printers 
in the case-room in Manchester were always holding out 
a hospitable snuff-box. On one occasion I took to it as 
a means of giving up smoking, but a printer warned me 
that it was a still more enslaving habit. “I have seen 
myself,” he said, “ getting up out of bed in the middle 
of the night for a pinch of snuff.” I suggested that at 
least it had not such bad effects on the health as smoking. 
““I have seen,” he said, “a compositor falling on the 
floor in a fit in Manchester, and he was a great snufftaker.”’ 
It is lamentable that, just when you have at last discovered 
what seems a perfectly innocent amusement, someone 
invariably comes along with one of these raven’s warnings. 
It is almost impossible to become virtuous, indeed, merely 
by changing one’s vice. 

As for smoking, how can anyone even regard it as a 
vice? It was only after years of mental struggle that 
I was able to persuade myself that abstinence from tobacco 
was not unnatural in a grown-up man. To have abolished 
tobacco would have seemed like banishing the summer 
clouds from the sky. There are two sights of which 
I never grew tired as a child—the sight of clouds of tobacco- 
smoke issuing from a man’s mouth and the sight of a man 
shaving. How like Zeus in an arm-chair a man appears 
with those fragrant clouds about his head! How delightful 
it is in his absence for a child to take down his pipes and 
look at them—the crooked briar, and the long straight 
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clay with the white hand embossed on the bowl—and 
to open the tobacco-jar and smell the most delicious of 
the herbs! Alas, it is impossible to admire such things 
for long without desiring to produce those wonderfyl 
clouds oneself and to taste the sweetness of that honeydew 
as most tobacco seemed to be called in those days. I 
cannot have been much more than five years old when, 
finding myself alone in the study, I made the great experi- 
ment. I remember, after a few minutes of it, creepi 
away to die in the hollow under the desk, flanked on each 
side by drawers full of sermons. I needed no sermons 
just then any more than the damned, and, indeed, I got 
none when I was discovered and carried gently upstaris 
to bed. There may be men who would have forsworm 
tobacco after such an experience, but, though I did not 
attempt a pipe again for a year or two, I was already a 
slave to the idea of smoking, and, even while I was stil] 
attending a dame’s school, I used often to go into a spirit 
grocery on the way home and buy cinnamon cigarettes 
with another boy, which we would smoke among the 
flower-beds and the glass frames in a nurseryman’s garden. 
We frequently discussed whether it was wrong, for we 
both had consciences, but we decided without difficulty 
that, as cinnamon was not tobacco, to smoke cinnamon 
cigarettes was not smoking. “ This is sappy good,” the 
boy would say as he puffed at his cigarette. ‘“ Put your 
hand there ”—and he would point to a waistcoat button 
—“and I'll show you smoke coming out of my eyes.” 
But, if you did what he said, he would bring the lighted 
end of his cigarette suddenly down on your hand, and 
two young smokers would find themselves tussling on 
the box-bordered path. I have heard of other boys 
smoking such things as tea and brown paper, but I remained 
faithful to cinnamon until I was old enough to smoke 
tobacco. Duke’s Cameo cigarettes—you remember the 
little boxes, each containing the picture of a Parisian 
dancer or a statuette—are there any cigarettes made like 
them nowadays? They had only one drawback, indeed ; 
they left a smell of tobacco on the breath. I used, on 
reaching home after smoking them, always to make for 
the pantry and to drink a large draught of milk, little 
though I liked it, in the hope that a strong smell of milk 
might deceive members of the family. I was convinced 
that the smell of cachous merely gave one away, and I 
had not the desperate courage of a fellow-schoolboy who 
used to chew the heads of matches and soap for the purpose 
of sparing his mother the knowledge that he was a smoker. 
What kind of drug-fiend she must have thought him, 
I cannot imagine; but it is a miracle that he did not 
die young of phossy-jaw. Even then, however, we did 
not smoke very much except during holidays, and I should 
not describe myself as having been a regular smoker until 
the age of sixteen. By that time I smoked a pipe and 
one ounce of tobacco a week—Log Cabin or Pioneer or 
Tortoiseshell—which I always bought at the same ~~ 
from a very tall lady whose tremulous slave I was. 
thought she was like a Spaniard, for she had very black 
hair and very red lips and very white teeth when she 
smiled. I liked her to be alone in the shop when I went 
in. I always intended to talk to her. But I never could 
say anything but ‘“ An ounce of Log Cabin, please,” and 
then “Thank you” as I took off my cap and went out. 
Thus I have also an association of love with tobacco. 
. . . But, if I were to tell you all the associations I have 
with tobacco, I should find myself writing my auto- 
biography in ten volumes, for, save for a few brief periods 
of abstinence, I have been smoking almost continuously 
ever since. That is why I am now so eager to say farewell 
to tobacco—to say such a farewell as will do no dishonour 
to a herb that has given me so much pleasure and at the 
same time will commit me to trampling it under foot for 
the rest of my days. I doubt if Einstein himself could 
solve such a problem. All the same, I will try. Steep and 
difficult is the hill of virtue, and on the distant summit 


of it I desery the tiny figure of a man who does not smoke. 
¥. ¥ 
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A LONDON DIARY 
Lonpon, THurspay. 

OW much sincerity and how much stunt there may 
be in the scare of the newspapers about Singapore 
I must leave to the augurs who started it, merely 
mising that it is their habit either to declare that the 
Government have done something wrong or to predict 
that they are going to do it. Reason for anxiety, 4s far 
as 1 can discover, there isnone. As the alleged facts (such 
as Lord Beatty’s threat of resignation) do not exist, the 
conclusion that the Government have been, or will be, 
frightened out of a policy with which nine-tenths of the 
nation agree, cannot exist either. Of course, there are 
difficulties. In what Department of State with which the 
late Government had to do do they not appear? The 
Australasian Dominions have been indoctrinated with a 
false theory of naval power, have been committed to an 
ill-thought-out scheme, and have been induced to vote 
money in support of it. On the other hand, the Mother 
Country, which is the main paymaster, cannot afford this 
scheme, and does not approve it, while the circumstances 
in which it was projected have completely changed in the 
Dominions’ favour. There is, therefore, no good reason 
for proceeding with it. It is subject to the Government’s 
general policy on defence, and that, too, is perfectly clear, 
and approved by the country. There will be no excess 
expenditures, but pending the development of the Prime 
Minister’s pacific policy, the War Services will be main- 
tained more or less on their present scale. As the project 
of a European settlement matures, they will be reduced. 
There will be no Quixotry and no acceptance of the doctrine 
and practice of force. Singapore is a wanton excrescence, 
of which neither Labour nor Liberalism, nor a good deal 

of Conservatism, approve, and it will go. 

* * . 


“MacDonald writes like a statesman, Poincaré like a 
lawyer,” is, I find, a pretty general comment on the famous 
correspondence. It is a very good omen that it is in 
substance the criticism of French Liberalism. For the 
life of me I do not see what Poincaré has done in response 
to the Prime Minister’s overture other than to reassert in 
polite language the policy of which the Ruhr occupation is 
the symbol. The Ruhr is tobeevacuated “on the day when 
Germany pays off her debts,” that is to say, at a time which 
no living statesman or economist can fix or predict. The 
occupation is not even to cease when or if an arrangement 
for payment is made to which every reasonable man would 
assent. The statement as to the Rhineland is no better. 
The occupation will come to an end (a) when the Treaty 
conditions have been fulfilled, and (6) when French “ se- 
curity” is “ guaranteed”; in other words, when Poincaré 
has secured Germany’s assent to any further measure of 
disintegration he may have up his sleeve. What is this 
but a rejection of the friendly hand held out to him ? 

= * - 

The French Premier’s attitude is the more disappointing 
when one reads it in connection with his virtual revival 
of the policy of 1917, to which he, as President of 
the Republic, was an active party. There is a striking 
revelation of this policy in Paléologue’s La Russie des Tsars, 
in the shape of the text of the Note which the French 
Government addressed to Russia in February of that year. 
Paléologue recounts the audience Doumergue, head of the 
Special Mission just arrived in Petrograd and an ex-Prime 
Minister, had with the Tsar, at which he drew from 
Nicholas II. a complete acquiescence in the French scheme 
embodied in Paléologue’s Note. The British Government, 
it may be assumed, knew nothing of this overture, and it 
was therefore a disloyal as well as a predatory proposition. 
The whole of the territory on the left bank of the Rhine 
was to be detached from Germany and made into an 
autonomous and neutral State, to be occupied by French, 
not by Allied troops, as long as the allied States were not 


completely satisfied that the conditions in the Peace Treaty 
had been fulfilled. 
* . * 

The matter is so important, and has attracted so little 
attention here, that it may be useful to give the terms of 
the Note addressed by Paléologue to the Russian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs: 

“IT have the honour to declare to the Imperial Government 
that the Government of the Republic proposes to insert among 
the Peace conditions which will be imposed on Germany, the follow- 
ing claims and guarantees of a territorial kind: 

1. Alsace-Lorraine shall be returned to France. 

2. Its frontiers shall extend at least up to those of the old Duchy 
of Lorraine ; they shall be traced so as to take into account strate- 
gical necessities and to reintegrate in French territory the whole 
coal basin of the Saar Valley. 

3. The other territories situated on the left bank of the Rhine, 
actually forming part of the German Empire, shall be entirely 
detached from Germany and freed from all political and economic 
dependence upon her. 

4. The territories on the left bank of the Rhine not incorporated 
in French territory shall form an autonomous and neutralised 
State; they shall be occupied by French troops as long as the 
enemy States shall not have wholly satisfied all the conditions 
and guarantees stipulated by the Treaty of Peace.” 

“The Government of the Republic would accordingly be glad to 
be able to count upon the support of the Russian Government for 
the realisation of its designs.” 

‘“* Pokrowsky replied to me at once that the Government of the 
Republic could count upon the support of the Imperial Government 
for the realisation of its designs.” 


>” * * 


And beyond all the possibilities of future unrest which 
such a policy opens up, there is the question of what is 
happening in the occupied territories now. It is hard for 
us to realise the extent to which civilised life in the Ruhr 
is being made impossible, and its commercial activities 
brought to nought. The Régie is a disastrous failure. All 
that the French have done is to destroy the wonderful 
German system, and to replace it with incompetence and 
disorder. And the French armies are crushing the life 
out of the people by the simple fact of their presence, and 
of the displacement of civil life to which they give rise. 
Before the war the Ruhr had practically no soldiers at all. 
Now there are about 50,000 in the Ruhr and on its borders. 
In all, the French Army of Occupation in the Ruhr and the 
Rhineland numbers from 140,000 to 150,000 men, that is, 
more than double the old German garrison. The result is 
terrible overcrowding. In Diisseldorf, for example, 12,000 
inhabitants are unhoused. Yet the French have just 
requisitioned some hundreds of additional flats. Perhaps 
the worst sufferers are the children, 87,000 of whom are 
without school places. Not only have schools been turned 
into barracks, but buildings, each of which accommodated 
some hundreds of German scholars, are now being used 
for 20 or 30 French and Belgian boys and girls. Asa nation, 
of course, the French hear little or nothing of the things that 
are being done in their name. But that is the account that 
their present rulers must one day or another make to them 
and to Europe. 

* » x 

So Mr. Churchill is to end as he began, a Tory. The 
issue of his career has long been foreseen, for his root in 
Liberalism, always a shallow one, has of late held only on 
Free Trade. But in its way it is a portent. Churchill has 
little or nothing of the forward-looking mind to which men 
give the high title of vision. He is not a thinker, nor, with 
all his power to acquire knowledge and impart it, does his 
intelligence fix an attentive gaze on the deeper signs of the 
times. But it has a superficial penetration which is not 
to be despised. There are only two camps nowadays, and 
a faltering Liberalism, he sees, leads nowhere. But as the 
Tory hammer of Bolshevism, there are great things to be 
done ; above all, great speeches to be made. I am sure Mr. 
Churchill has already declaimed a dozen terrific perorations 
on this entrancing subject, and composed a whole flight of 
anti-Jacobin manifestoes. He will do these things quite 
Cc 
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well; the Tory benches will applaud to the echo, all the 
old ladies in the country will acclaim the anti-Socialist 
campaign ; and soon even the ‘ Post’ will be calling on 
Mr. Churchill to lead the embattled hosts to victory. 

* * * 


I feel a certain reflected glory in my old friend Mr. Moll’s 
appointment to the Deanery of Carlisle, for long years ago, 
when we were boys together, we ran the spiritual race for 
the Bishop’s Divinity Prize in a school I know of, and, 
if I remember, I had the effrontery to win by a short head, 
Whether that fact, or its disclosure, tends to my spiritual 
advantage (here and elsewhere), I am not theologian enough 
to determine. But of the excellence of the appointment 
there can be no doubt. Mr. Moll is a very different kind 
of Dean from his predecessor, Dr. Rashdall. But he has 
his own place in modern Churchmanship. I suppose he 
would call Charles Kingsley his spiritual father, and his 
work in Newcastle and West London, with Stewart Head- 
lam and his group of Radical Socialists, and later on with 
the Labour Party, has shown that that hearty apostolate 
is still going strong. Mr. Moll is, above all, a practical man, 
and his voice will be heard, and his remarkable energy and 
organising powers felt, beyond the boundaries of his 
Deanery. WAYFARER. 


Correspondence 
THE LIBERAL GOVERNESS 


To the Editor of Tat New STATESMAN. 


Str,—Have you not departed from your customary fairness 
in your bitter attacks on the action of the Liberal Party in the 
House of Commons, especially in the debates on ‘“‘ Poplar,” and 
on the building of the five cruisers ? 

First, on Poplar, you say that neither the Minister of Health 
nor the Prime Minister “ yielded an inch. They stood to their 
guns and were saved from defeat by their critics.” 

What were the facts? After Mr. Wheatley had made a bril- 
liant speech quite irrelevant to the points in dispute, Mr. Asquith 
challenged Mr. MacDonald with four definite questions. First, 
would the Government in the future suppress illegalities on the 
part of the Poplar Board of Guardians, which Mr. Wheatley had 
condoned? Second, would he inform Poplar and other Boards 
of Guardians that illegalities would not be tolerated ? Third, 
would he maintain and use, when necessary, the right of sur- 
charge? (which Mr. Wheatley had informed the Poplar Guardians 
that he would abandon, even before the auditor’s report of what 
illegalities had been committed had been submitted to him). 
Fourth, would he attempt to devise some “ collateral security,” 
in addition to, or as a supplement to, surcharge, by which the 
illegalities of Poplar could be destroyed. 

(It must not be forgotten that Poplar had not only announced 
“Guilty and proud of it” as their policy, and impudently 
telegraphed the amount of their illegal expenditure to the 
Minister of Health every week, but has also been making the 
life of the Guardians a hell in all the eastern and southern dis- 
tricts of London by stirring up the unemployed to demand 
similar violations of the law.) 

To these test questions Mr. MacDonald gave categorical 
answers, which had not been given before: No, to the first ; 
Yes, to the second ; Yes, to the third, and not only yes to the 
fourth, but also an offer to consult with Mr. Asquith the best 
means by which “ Poplarisation ” could be destroyed. 

Under these circumstances I should submit that the Liberals 
were justified, first in insisting upon the repudiation of the 
half-crazy form of Socialism adopted by the Poplar Guardians, 
and secondly, in withdrawing their vote of censure when these 
assurances were obtained and Mr. MacDonald had acknowledged 
the “ mistake ” made by his subordinate, despite the mockery 
of the Tory and Labour press. 

Second, ‘“‘ Wayfarer” deprecates the “fuss” concerning 
“five small cruisers,” protest against which he brands as 
“ Pringleism occupied with trifles.” 

What, again, are the facts? To the utter astonishment of 
the House, and only a few weeks before the naval estimates 
have to be presented and can be considered as a whule, the 
Government suddenly announced, in an answer to a private 
notice question, put by a Conservative member, whom they had 
confessedly ‘“‘ put up” to ask it, that they intended to build 


five new light cruisers. On examination, which was only 
possible on a motion for the adjournment, it was discovered 
that: 

1. So far from these being “ five small cruisers,” they were 
to be the largest permitted under the Washington Conference, 
with 10,000 tons displacement, eight inch guns, enormous 
speed, each to cost between 14 and 2 million pounds, practically 
in total the same cost as Singapore, and, as the Secretary to 
the Admiralty cheerfully remarked, commerce destroying as 
well as commerce protecting. 

2. That they were “replacing” vessels of the ** County” class, 
that had already been scrapped, and “ replacement,” as everyone 
knows, is the same as fresh building. (Lord Fisher “ replaced ” 
an obsolete battleship of the seventies by the Dreadnought, 
and in doing so rendered obsolete every other fleet in the world.) 

8. That they were carrying out Mr. Baldwin's policy of 
“ acceleration ” outlined at Plymouth, starting the building of 
ships two years before they were needed even by the Admiralty, 

4. And fourth—and this perhaps the most serious of all— 
that this was being done to provide work for the unemployed, 
@ proposition which spread through the nations of Europe 
not only excites universal derision, but will bring all efforts at 
mutual retrenchment on armaments clattering to the ground. 
Of course, the idea that the Government is not “ committed’ 
by its announcement is mere nonsense. Tenders have gone out, 
and in the Royal dockyards materials are already assembling 
for their construction. 

I can only imagine what the comment of “ Wayfarer ” would 
have been if such a proposal advanced in such fashion and 
supported by such arguments had been made at this critical 
time by a Liberal or a Conservative Government. 

5. Lastly, if you were in daily attendance at the House of 
Commons, I think you would be amazed at the forbearance and 
tolerance of the rank and file of the Liberal Party. Every day 
statements are made or promises repudiated which, if they had 
been made or repudiated by their own front bench in the old 
days, would have been challenged by adjournments and divisions. 
But if a Liberal Party is to be denounced for criticising the 
encouragement of the spongy mass of demoralised illegality 
which is called Poplar Socialism, on the one hand, or the 
increase of armaments to provide ‘“* work for the unemployed ” 
on the other, and make no protest, it had far better walk out 
of the House of Commons altogether and leave the controversy 
in other hands.—Yours, &c., Cuar.es F. G. MaSTERMAN. 

House of Commons. 

March 8rd. 


[Our “* customary fairness’ does not enable us to see that 
Mr. Masterman and his friends have a single leg to stand upon 
in connection with these two debates. The first part of Mr. 
Masterman’s letter we can only understand on the assumption 
that he never knew, and still does not know, what the Poplar 
debate was about. Mr. Wheatley abolished the Mond Order 
which his predecessors had completely failed to enforce and 
which no one wishes to reimpose; as a perfectly natural and 
inevitable corollary he stated that surcharges made under that 
Order would be remitted—in other words, that he would not 
treat as illegal in Poplar expenditure which would not be 
illegal in Whitechapel or Leeds. That was all he had done. 
In the original interview with the deputation from Poplar he 
expressly declined to commit himself to the remission of any 
surcharges made under the ordinary law. Mr. Masterman 
declares above that Mr. Wheatley had informed the Poplar 
Board that he would abandon the right of surcharge; as we 
do not suspect Mr. Masterman of deliberate misrepresentation, 
we can only suppose that he has not taken the trouble to make 
himself acquainted with the facts at all. Most Liberals seem 
to have been in the same state of ignorance. The four questions 
which Mr. Masterman cites required more ingenuity in their 
framing than in their answering ; as the Prime Minister stated, 
they required no consideration at all, the answers were inevitable 
and would have been promptly given a fortnight earlier if the 
questions had then been asked ; the answers were indeed implicit 
in Mr. MacDonald’s original statement on the subject. Inci- 
dentally, it is not a fact that Mr. MacDonald acknowledged any 
“ mistake ” made by Mr. Wheatley, as Mr. Masterman will see 
if he refers to the Official Report. It is literally and exactly 
true, as we stated, that neither the Prime Minister nor the 
Minister for Health “ yielded an inch. They stood to their 
guns and were saved from defeat by their critics.” The 
Government has not had to “ reconsider its action *"—which 
was the original Libcral demand—in any respect whatsoever. 

The truth about the Poplar debate fiasco seems to be that the 
Liberal Party acted precipitately on the basis not of anything 
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Mr. Wheatley had done, but of what they gratuitously suspected 
so red a revolutionary of wishing to do—quite in the spirit of, 
*Go and see what Johnny‘s doing and tell him not to”; but 
Johnny happened to be doing something perfectly sensible 
which Willy ought to have done last year. Thus they got 
themselves into a foolish position from which their leader, with 
the friendly assistance of the Prime Minister, most adroitly ex- 
triated them. Instead of showing a proper gratitude for that 
extrication, Mr. Masterman raises the whole question again 
jn a manner which seems to show that he still does not know 
what it was all about. 

In the cruiser debate the action of the bulk of the Liberals 
—which significantly was not sanctioned by the support of the 
more responsible leaders of the party—seems to us to have been 
a purely factious party manceuvre, carried out solely in the hope 
of splitting the Labour Party and without any regard for the 
public interest or for the effect of such action abroad. As to what 
comment would have been made by our contributor “‘ Wayfarer’’ 
ifa Liberal or Conservative Government had made sucha proposal, 
there is no need to speculate. This proposal was made by a 
Conservative Government, except that Mr. Baldwin proposed 
to lay eight light cruisers instead of Mr. MacDonald’s five. A 
more interesting speculation is as to what would have happened 
if a Liberal instead of a Labour Government had come into 
power last January. For our part we feel no doubt that a 
similarly, or perhaps less, reduced naval programme would have 
been brought forward, and that Mr. Masterman and Mr. Pringle 
and Sir John Simon would have gone into the division lobby 
in support of it without a sign or thought of protest. If a harmful 
impression is created abroad by the carrying out of a replacement 
programme, which is strictly within both the letter and the 
spirit of the Washington Convention, that will be due solely to 
Liberal misrepresentations of the Government’s action. Finally, 
we may safely predict that if Mr. Masterman should ever again 
be in office he will certainly be forced to subscribe to the doctrine 
that naval construction, like the routine expenditure of all 
Departments of State, should be accelerated or retarded as far 
as possible in accordance with the state of the Labour market. 
We trust, however, that before that day comes he will have 
been converted to this most desirable policy not by force but 
by common-sense.—Eb. N.S.] 


TAXATION IN FRANCE 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTesMAN. 

Sm,—By repeating the fallacy that France is very lightly 
taxed you are doing a bad turn to Germany. You assert that 
in this country taxation amounts to £15 18s. per head, and that 
in France it amounts to 522.7 francs per head, and you proceed 
to turn this latter figure into £6 18s. 2d. sterling at the exchange 
rate of 75.68. 

Now this is a game that two can play, and the French are 
always pointing out that the German taxpayer pays so many 
billion marks in taxation, that these billions of marks turned 
into francs at the correct rate amount to 50 centimes, and that 
therefore Germany is very lightly taxed. 

The truth is that to countless numbers of Frenchmen 
522.7 francs seem to be worth the £21 odd they did before 
the war, except that they won't buy so much. A man who 
had an annual income of 100,000 francs still has that income, 
and, instead of finding his share of taxation easy to part with, 
he finds it increasingly more difficult. It is always taken for 
granted by Governments and local authorities who increase 
assessments that everybody has much more money than before 
the war. It is only true of a very small minority. The 
majority in all countries have very little more in currency 
than they used to have, and find that what they have does 
hot go nearly so far. It is small consolation to such a man to 
tell him that by comparing his currency with some other 
country he is getting off very easily.—Yours, etc., 

OLIVER Brett. 

Chester House, Upper Belgrave Street, S.W. 


[The transference of francs into pounds at 75.68 was done, 
hot by us, but by the Treasury. The figures were given by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House of Commons last week. 
It is true, of course, that the taxation which falls upon rich men 
m Germany is ridiculously light—as our correspondent in 
Berlin has often shown. In analyses of this kind we are not in 


the least concerned to do Germany either a bad turn or a good 
turn ; we seek merely to ascertain and publish the facts. That 

: (as well as Germany) is very lightly taxed in comparison 
with Great Britain is not a “fallacy” at all, but a perfectly 
In all countries in which, as in France, the value 


patent fact. 


of the currency is steadily falling, the small rentier, holding 
fixed-interest-bearing securities, becomes of course poorer and 
poorer. Such people, however, are few. It is not, as Mr. 
Brett suggests, “a very small minority ” in France, but a very 
large majority, who have more money than before the war, 
and by more “ money ” we mean more purchasing power. It is 
not necessary to dispute figures with Mr. Brett, for our sugges- 
tion is not a question of francs or pounds ; it is that the pur- 
chasing power, and therefore the standard of living, of the 
majority of Frenchmen is greater now than it was ten years ago, 
whereas in Great Britain, as we all know, it is definitely much 
less ; and that taxation in France, measured in terms of wheat 
or wine or clothes or rent or any other concrete standard, is 
enormously lighter than in England. The French taxpayer 
may still cherish sentimental illusions about the value of the 
franc ; but that is not the point; the point is that he is not 
called upon to make practical sacrifices that are at all comparable 
to the sacrifices imposed upon the British taxpayer—who is 
bearing the Frenchman’s burdens to the extent of thirty millions 
sterling per annum.—Ep. N.S.]} 


THE ILLITERATE YOUNG 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Will you please permit me to draw the attention of 
your readers to a matter which has not, to my knowledge, been 
discussed in public, except by mysclf: the fact that there are 
many young men and women in this country to-day, between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-five, who can neither read nor 
write. Teachers, when I have discussed this illiteracy before 
them, have either passionately denied that it exists or that it 
exists to any serious extent, and have sometimes accused me of 
trying to charge them with inefficiency. I do not think that 
they are in a position to estimate the extent of illiteracy in this 
country because it occurs among people who have not been in 
their charge for some time, and were never in their charge for 
long ; and I am certain that their denials will not be supported 
by magistrates. The administration of the School Acts was, 
with the full connivance of the Government, very slack during 
the War, and thousands of boys and girls were withdrawn from 
school before they ought to have been, or were allowed to attend 
so intermittently that they could not derive any real benefit 
from the skilful instruction they received. There are no statis- 
tics available of illiteracy between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-five, but although they are unknown, I believe them 
to be large. 

On February 12th last, a youth of seventeen was called 
before the magistrates as a witness in a case heard at Oldbury, 
near Birmingham. He had been to school, but was unable to 
read the oath. In one day, within the past eighteen morths, 
in a court near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, six young men informed 
the magistrates that they could not read! These are not isolated 
instances, or anything like isolated instances, and it would, I 
think, be immenscly valuable if those of your readers who are 
magistrates and social workers would give their experiences in 
the matter. 

It is clear that the existence of a large number of illiterate 
persons in any community may be gravely dangerous to it, and 
it occurs to me that perhaps some means of diminishing the 
danger might be found through the administration of the Unem- 
ployment Benefit (very improperly called “the dole,” since 
those who receive it partly pay for it). Could it not be made a 
condition of the Benefit that any illiterate person receiving it 
shall attend some educational centre for the purpose of receiving 
instruction in reading, writing and arithmetic ? The present 
system of giving unconditional benefit is, 1 believe, disliked by 
the Labour Party, and some training as a condition of 
relief or benefit was advocated in the Minority Report on the 
Poor Law, whose author is now President of the Board of Trade. 
The demoralising effects of prolonged periods of unemployment 
are sufficiently obvious, and need not be noted here, and what- 
ever the demoralisation may be, it is enormously increased in the 
case of the illiterate young. People of all parties are, I think, 
coming to the conclusion that the present school age is much too 
low, and that it ought to be raised to sixteen. As things are, 
many boys and girls, partly because they leave school too soon, 
and partly because the life they enter after they leave school 
makes no demand on the education they have received, forget 
how to read and write. The already congested Labour market 
is still further congested by the addition to it every year ofa 
mass of half-educated boys and girls of fourteen. most of whom 
will spend the next three or four years of their lives, if they are 
employed at all, in blind-alley occupations. Economaniacs are, 
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of course, incapable of understanding real economy, but it ought 
to be obvious even to them that it is cheaper (to put it on the 
lowest ground) to keep boys and girls at school for another two 
years rather than to add them to the multitude of unemployed 
at the risk, later on, of adding them to the unemployable, and 
possibly to the criminal, class.—Yours, etc., 

The Goring Hotel, St. Joun ERvINE. 

Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 
March Ist, 1924. 


JANE AUSTEN’S BEST BOOK 


To the Editor of TuE New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Mr. Pearsall Smith says much that will please all lovers 
of Jane Austen, but surely the tolerant multitudes who hold 
especially by Emma may protest against being labelled ‘“* a small 
but acrimonious body.’ There is point, if not necessarily 
justice, in the adjectives ‘“ mild and melancholy,” as applied 
to the devotees of Persuasion ; but the sunny, gracious Emma 
and “ acrimonious”! The admirers of that book surely must 
be broadminded, good-tempered, charitable. For these are the 
qualities in which it so far surpasses Mansfield Park. And how 
anyone who can discriminate so justly between the novels of the 
two periods and appreciate the greater depth of the later trio 
can prefer Mansfield Park among these is incomprehensible to 
me. Lady Bertram and Mrs. Norris are excellent, but what are 
they (with any lesser lights) when set beside such a quintet as 
Mr. Woodhouse, Miss Bates, the Eltons and Harriet Smith ? 
Then the lovers: on one side the magnificent Emma and the 
dignified Knightley ; on the other the dull, prudish Fanny and 
the stiff, priggish Bertram (so unlike the jolly young parson of 
Northanger Abbey!) The charming, fascinating Crawfords might 
have thawed these cold fishes into human creatures, but their 
creator will not give them a fair chance. Emma has everything : 
but Mansfield Park always seems to me an uncharitable sort of 
book (with sheep and goats rigorously sorted out). 

I hate to dislike it; I know that many eminent men have 

articularly loved it. But why? That is very mysterious. 

ill not you, sir, invite the author of Trivia, who could do it so 
brilliantly (I don’t say successfully), to try to justify his strange 
faith ?—Yours, etc., R. WEATHERHEAD, 

H.M.S. ** Thunderer,” Instructor-Commander, R.N. 

Malta. 

February 24th. 


THE COUNTRY 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Allan Wade’s thanks in your last week’s issue on 
behalf of “‘ The Pheenix,” for Mr. Ralph Wright’s critique in 
your issue of February 23rd, serves to remind one that Mr. 
Wright there states that Wycherley “can give every sentence 
a double or a treble meaning,” “can throw off a ‘ bawdy’ 
joke,” etc., “‘ without committing a single fault of coarse in- 
sensitiveness or bad taste.”” So extraordinary a verdict should 
not be allowed to go unchallenged. 

The contemporaries of Dr. Johnson and David Garrick were 
surely not squeamish, yet no one has expressed surprise that 
Garrick found it necessary to bowdlerise The Country Wife 
into The Country Girl. That he weakened and spoilt its dramatic 
force may be readily admitted, at the same time that one clearly 
states that the indelicate revelling in ‘“ bawdy” thoughts 
and expressions of The Country Wife, as written by Wycherley, 
is a disgrace to any stage and any playwright. Macaulay 
speaks in regard to it of Wycherley’s “ satyr-like defilement of 
art”; while Theodore Watts-Dunton says that its ‘“* many- 
coloured lights rather suggest the miasmic radiance of a foul 
ditch shimmering in the sun.” 

Did the Pheenix players really give it unbowdlerised ? And 
did none of the audience suffer from a feeling of sickness retching 
—such as I felt when I first read it? To quote Watts-Dunton 

in, it is a ‘“‘ comedy whose incredible vis motrix is the modish 
distemper”; and from the name of the hero (save the mark!) 
Horner, downwards, or upwards, or throughwards, it is full of 
disgusting suggestions. 

And the curious thing is that the play, whose plot Wycherley 
took, debased and spoilt, contains one of the finest dialogues 
extant—a dialogue not surpassed in the writings of Shakespeare. 
I refer to Moliére’s Ecole des Femmes, and to the scene between 
Agnes and Arnolphe, where the former innocently explains 
her preference for her young lover Horace. Here was psycho- 
logical insight, indeed, too great for Moliére’s contemporaries 
to appreciate. Too great for Moliére himself fully to realise, 
for did not his young wife afterwards love a younger man ? 
And yet Moliére rose above this—the tragedy of his life—and 
showed the true spirit of sympathy and forgiveness and not 
the spirit of an Arnolphe. The play is on a high level through- 
If my memory 
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serves me (I write without my book) it would require very little 
bowdlerisation to make it actable, cither in French or English 
in the drawing-room of the most “ proper ” lady in the land. — 

The fact that this play has not been given in England strikes 
me as so extraordinary that I venture to suggest to Messrs 
Allan Wade and Montague Summers (or to another company if 
the Phceenix is bound to produce only plays originally written 
in English), that we should owe much to them if they would 
stage L’Ecole des Femmes.—Yours, etc., 

Husert B. Martruews. 


Miscellany 
THEOCRITUS—IDYLL XXVII. 


MaIpEN: Helen the wise did Paris rape, just such 
another neatherd. 

Dapunis: But here’s a willing Helen, claims her 
neatherd with a kiss. 

MAIDEN: Boast not, young satyr; for a kiss is an 
empty thing, they say. 

Dapunis: Even in empty kisses there is a sweet 
delight. 

MarmpEN: There, I have wiped my mouth clean, and 
spit your kiss away. 

Darunis: What, have you wiped your lips? Give 
them again for me to kiss. 

Marwen: Better for thee to kiss thy calves, than a 
maid unwed like me. 

Dapunis: Boast not; for swiftly shall thy youth 
flit by thee like a dream. 

MaipEn: Though I grow old, yet, while it lasts, 
this life is*milk and honey. 

Grapes turn to raisins, and not wholly will the dried 
rose perish. 

Dapunis: Come hither beneath the olives, that I 
may tell you a tale. 

MaiwEen: No, I won't. 
sweet tale once before. 

Dapunis: Then hither beneath the elm trees, to 
listen to my pipe. 


You beguiled me with a 


MarpEN: Pipe then for your own pleasure. I hate 
your dismal tunes. 
Dapunis: Ah, maiden, have a care. Thou too 


must shun the Paphian’s wrath. 

Maipen: What care I for the Paphian, so but 
Artemis hear my prayers ? 

Dapunis: Say not so, lest she smite thee, and thou 
fall snared in her net. 

MarpEen: If she will, let her smite. 
protect me still. 

Take back that hand: don’t touch me; or else I'll 
scratch your lip. 

Daprunis: Thou canst not escape Love, whom 
never maiden yet escaped. 

Maripen: Yes, but I do, by Pan. 
ever bear his yoke. 

Darunis: This do I fear, lest Love should give thee 
to some meaner man. 

Maen: Many have been my wooers, but not one 
could charm my heart. 

Dapunis: Well, I too, one more of those many, 
hither have come to woo thee. 

Marpen: And what, my good friend, should I do? 
Marriage is all vexation. 

Dapunis: But marriage is not grief and pain; no, 
‘tis all mirth and dancing. 

Marpen: Ah, but I’m told that women oft dread 
their bedfellows. 


Artemis will 


But thou dost 
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Darunis: Rather they always rule them. Why, 
what should women dread ? 

MarweN: Travail I dread. Cruel is the shaft of 
fileithyia. 

Darunis: But is not thy queen Artemis, who 
lightens the pains of labour ? 

MarpeN: But I dread childbirth for this too, lest I 
should lose my beauty. 

Dapunis: If you bear children, you shall see new 
light dawn in dear sons. 

Maipen: And what gift worthy of marriage do 
you bring me, if I consent ? 

Darpunis: My whole herd, all my woodlands and 
pastures thou shalt have. 

MaipEN: Swear that you will not wed me, then 
desert me against my will. 

DapHnis: By Pan, I would not, even shouldst thou 
choose to chase me from thee. 

Marpen: A mansion will you build me, with fine 
chambers and court-yards ? 

Darunis: Yes, a mansion will I build thee: 
fair are the flocks I pasture. 

MaiweN: But to my agéd father what tale, ah 
what shall I tell ? 

Darunis: He will approve thy wedlock, when once 
he hears my name. 

MaIipEN: Come then, tell me that name of thine. 
In a name there’s often joy. 

Darpunts: I am Daphnis; Lycidas is my father ; 
Nomaia is my mother. 

MaipeN: You come of well-born parents: yet I 
am as good as thou. 

Darunis: I know it: 
Menalkas is thy father. 

MaipEN: Show me, I pray, thy grove of trees, 
wherein thy shieling stands. 

Dapunis: Look yonder ; 
my slender cypress trees. 

MaipEN: Browse on, my goats. 
this neatherd’s land and chattels. 

Darunis: My bulls, feed softly, while I show my 
woodlands to this maiden. 

MaipeN: What are you doing, naughty satyr? 
Why do you touch my breasts ? 

Darunis: I'll show thee that these early apples 
here are growing ripe. 

MaipEN: I shall swoon, yes, by Pan! 
your hand, please take it out. 

Darunis: Courage, dear girl. 
are too timorous. 

Matpen: Don’t push me into the watercourse and 
soil my pretty clothes. 

Dapunis: Nay, look, my soft sheepskin I'll spread 
beneath your dress. 

Matpen: Alack, you've torn my girdle too. 
did you loosen it for? 

Dapunis : To the Paphian will I offer it, the firstling 
of my bliss. 

Mainen: Stop, wretch. 


and 


thou art of high degree: 


see how tall they grow, 


I now must view 


Take back 


Why fear me? You 


What 


Surely there’s someone 


coming. What's that noise I hear ? 

Darunis: Only the cypress trees whispering to- 
gether of thy bridal. 

Matpen: You've torn my mantle to a rag. 
nothing left to cover me. 

Daranis: I'll give thee another mantle, one ampler 
far than this. 


I’ve 


Marpen: Yes, all things now you promise: soon 
not a grain of salt you'll give me. 

Dapunis: Ah, would that I might fling my very 
soul down at thy fect ! 

MaIpEN: Artemis, be not wroth with thy now 
faithless votaress. 

Dapunis: I'll slay a calf for Eros, and a cow for 
Aphrodite. 

MAIDEN : 
go home. 

Dapunis: A woman, aye and a mother of children, 
a maid no more. 


A maiden came I hither, and a woman I 


So these two lay delighting in the fresh youth of their 
limbs, 

Whispering softly together on that couch of stolen 
love ; 

Till at length she arose and sauntered back to herd 
her sheep. 

Her eyes were shamefast, but her heart 
with bliss; while he 

Went back to his herds of kine, rejoicing in his new- 
won bride. 


ras filled 


R. C. TREVELYAN. 


Music 
THE LOTUS-EATERS OF MUSIC 
[erie was a time when I despised the gramophone. 


Perhaps if an abundant supply of good music, 

played by first-rate performers, was always accessible, 
one would continue to ignore it, although the gramophone 
offers the great advantage of allowing a particular piece 
of music to be repeated again and again at will, so that 
one may study it in detail with the utmost care. This 
advantage is not available to the devotees of broadcasting, 
and for this reason, and for others that I will mention later, 
I do not think the gramophone has much to fear from its 
latest rival. I was only fully converted to belief in the 
gramophone last year, when I spent a couple of months 
in a friend’s house outside Florence, where there was no 
piano and where the only music obtainable was by gramo- 
phone. My friend had a sufficient number of records to 
play eight hours continuously, and I will give a few items 
in detail as far as I can remember them, for my host’s 
was a model of what a gramophone repertory should be, 
although he was not a musician but a well-known writer. 
His understanding of music and musical taste, however, 
were quite exceptional. His records were mainly “ His 
Master’s Voice,” “* Columbia,” and from a German company, 
whose name I have forgotten. Most of the music one would 
like to have is still unobtainable on gramophone records, 
and this must not be forgotten when reading the following 
list : 

i. Beethoven: 5th Symphony. 

2. Beethoven: 7th Symphony. 

The other Beethoven Symphonies, including the 9th, have 
not been recorded. 

3. A Beethoven Quartet, one of the Opus 59 group. None of the 
later Beethoven’s Quartets are obtainable, although it is 
just the Opus 127, 139, 131, 132, 133 and 135 which the 
musical amateur wants. 

4 and 5. Beethoven: Egmont and Coriolanus Overtures. 

6. Mozart: G Minor Quintet. 

7 and 8. Mozart: Figaro and Magic Flute Overtures. 

9. Mozart: Quartet D Major. 

10. Mozart: Aria, ‘“‘ Der Holle Rache,” from The Magic Flute. 
11. Debussy: Prelude aU’ Aprés-Midi dun Faune. 

12. Rossini: The Barber of Seville Overture. 

13. Rossini: La Boutique Fantasque. 

14. Weber: Oberon Overture. 

15. R. Strauss: Till Eulenspiegel. 

16. Bach: Concerto for Two Violins (Fritz Kreisler and Zimbalist). 
This is a superb record. 
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17. Stravinsky: Firebird Suite—not a very good record and also 
the old ballet version, not the far superior new orchestral 
version which Mr. Eugéne Goossens conducted at the last 
Philharmonic Society Concert. 

18. Brahms: Clarinet Quintet. 

19. Rimsky-Korsakov: Hymne au Soleil, from Coq d Or. 

There was also a beautiful Schumann quartet, but I 
have forgotten which one it was. But there was no 
Schubert, and here I should like to mention various works 
which the gramophone companies should add to their 
catalogues as soon as possible. Also, I would like to 
emphasize the fact that it is artistically ridiculous, commer- 
cially wasteful, and in the long run bad business to record 
the musical classics in fragments. Although the sale of 
a Mozart or Beethoven Quartet may not be immediately 
a large one, yet such works will go on selling (if the records 
are good ones) year after year in ever increasing numbers. 
In five years the sale of, say, Bach’s Double Concerto for 
Two Violins will have exceeded the sale of the most popular 
rag-time or waltz ever written, for these sell like hot cakes 
for three months and are then eternally extinct. But 
this is only true provided the classics are given complete. 
The fox-trot devotee may be a willing purchaser of trun- 
cated, maimed and abbreviated jazz—even assuming that 
anyone could tolerate the best fox-trot ever composed for 
more than five or ten minutes—but the musical amateur 
does not want single movements out of sonatas, trios, 
quartets, quintets or symphonies. He wants the complete 
work as the composer wrote it or it is worthless to him. 
I noticed in the programme of the last concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society an advertisement by the Columbia 
Company of some Léner String Quartet records. The 
Léner Quartet is one of the finest in the world to-day, and 
any gramophone company which obtains really good 
records from this Quartet of the masterpieces of Chamber 
music will have a commercial asset whose value it would 
be hard to exaggerate, yet, what do I find advertised? 
Andante Con Moto Quartet in D Minor (Schuhert). 

Molto Allegro Quartet in G Major, No. 12 (Mozart). 
This is enough to make anyone who notices this adver- 
tisement, and eagerly reads it, tear it up in disgust and put 
a bomb in the office of the Columbia Company. Have these 
commercial houses no imagination, no enterprise? Why 
do they always go about their job in this half-hearted, 
niggling, ineffective way? This is merely trifling with 
their business in a finicky, peddling style, more suitable 
to an impecunious hawker than to a great wealthy organisa- 
tion, which produces countless numbers of gramophones 
or grafonolas, “in nineteen beautiful models from £5 10s. 
to £85.” If the Columbia Company feels that it is now 
able to record Chamber music sufficiently well to satisfy 
exacting musical connoisseurs (and here I must say that 
in some cases in the past the Columbia records have been 
inferior to “ His Master’s Voice” records, although the 
Columbia Company generally selects better music !), then 
it should commission the Léner Quartet to do the following 
in full: 

Beethoven’s last six Quartets (Opus 127-135). 

Schubert’s String Quartets in A Minor, D Minor and G. 

Schubert’s Quintet for Strings, C Major. 

Schubert’s Quintet for Strings and Pianoforte in A Major (Opus 114). 
and the finest Quartets of Mozart, Schumann and Brahms. 
It would find an immediate and continuously increasing 
sale for all these, provided only they were really good 
records. Here I should like to point out that although 
to the vast majority of Londoners—to say nothing of 
Englishmen—the names of Bach, Beethoven and Mozart 
are absolutely unknown, yet the copies of Beethoven 
Sonatas sold in the English-speaking world during the last 
twenty years must enormously exceed in number the sales 
of the most popular song ever written. 

It is the eternal fate of the popular works of the day 
to vanish like the buns at a boys’ tea fight. They cannot 
be re-eaten. They are not even remembered. There are 
at least Seven Circles of Popularity. Do not let us imagine 
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that there is only the jazz circle or the drawing-room 
ballad circle! In a hundred years from the year 1924 
the finest pianists of the world will be playing not the 
rubbishy concertos of Rachmaninov, Scriabin and other 
popular highbrow composers of the hour, but—what do 
you think?—the Concertos of Mozart, just as Busoni does 
to-day. You will perhaps grumble that this is a mere fad 
of mine, which is unaccountably shared by so great a pianist 
as Busoni. Very well, I will quote you Beethoven’s own 
words—and, after all, who since Beethoven has written 
any pianoforte concertos that may be named in the same 
breath with his G Major or its predecessor? Beethoven 
was a critical listener. He once said: “God knows why it is 
that my pianoforte music always makes the worst im- 
pression on me, especially when it is played badly”; but 
having heard Mozart’s C Minor Concerto at a concert he 
exclaimed to a companion, the famous pianist, J. B. 
Cramer: ‘‘ Cramer, Cramer, we shall never be able to 
compose anything like that!” But, as Wagner said, it 
takes genius to appreciate genius, and the average pianist 
of to-day is totally incapable of playing Mozart’s Concertos, 
so I hasten to implore the Columbia and other gramophone 
companies not to make records of them on any account, 
unless they can get Emil Sauer or Busoni to play them. 

And now I come to the delightful subject of “ broad- 
casting,”’ so topical, so esthetically contemptible, and yet 
of such inconceivable importance. I will quote a writer 
who had listened to the first transmission of an American 
concert the other day. He admitted he was no musical 
critic, but owing to atmospheric conditions, which may or 
may not have been abnormal, this is how the concert 
reached his ears: 

Blue Bells of Scotland—cracked. 

British Grenadiers—encountered hostile army en route and quelled 

with howitzers. 

Marseillaise—with chorus of cats and canaries. 

Russian National Anthem—with loud Soviet interruptions. 

Yankee Doodle—as played during an earthquake. 

I have not heard America, but I have heard the British 
Broadcasting Company’s Symphony and other concerts 
through a crystal set (with headpieces) and through a 
valve set (with the “loud speaker”). Of the crystal set 
all I can say is, it is not for me. Nothing will induce me 
to sit with a headpiece clapped over my ears. But the 
‘**loud speaker” is nothing like so clear and distinct as 
yet, although no doubt it will be greatly improved until 
it at least equals and probably surpasses the gramophone 
in clarity and purity of tone. 

Already the “loud speaker” is sufficiently developed 
to serve music nightly into thousands of London and 
provincial homes. Tennyson is spouted on Sundays— 
mostly by clergymen—to hundreds of thousands who have 
declared—by correspondence—their capacity to assimilate 
more poetry: 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways. . 

I heard mouthed by a Reverend Guss-Bustard, or some 
such name, in true parsonical style one Sunday afternoon. 
Sermons and political speeches will soon follow, but music 
will be diurnal, perennial, everlasting—the main prop of 
broadcasting. There may be something to be said for 
broadcasting, but I can only see it doing for the arts what 
the newspaper has done but on an even larger scale. It 
will spread familiarity, it will breed contempt and it will 
destroy the sensibility of those who feed upon it. It makes 
no demands whatever. Most of the possessors of crystal 
or valve sets, the patronisers of broadcasting, are simply 
lulled by that wireless voice into a state of blissful apathy. 
They are soothed into inertia. They no longer need books 
or anything else to occupy their minds. Solitude has gone 
for ever, and with it will have gone at last all power of 
original thought and all incentive to action. To possess a 
“set” is to enter the land of the lotus-eaters, to have 
become a mere sensual ear into which the world ceaselessly 
whispers. W. J. TuRNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


EREMY TAYLOR. Edited by Martin Armstrong. 
8ls. 6d. It is a book delightful to the eye and ear, 
for the print is that of the Golden Cockerel Press, 

while the prose is the prose of Jeremy Taylor. Great 
divines are voluminous, and Jeremy Taylor is no excep- 
tion. Holy Living and Holy Dying may be still used as 
manuals of devotion, but very few ever look into his 
sermons. Therefore, Mr. Martin Armstrong’s selections, 
which are largely drawn from these, are very welcome. 
Iexpect he would have liked to include many more 
passages, since the task of the anthologist is not in the 
case of Jeremy Taylor what it is in that of Donne, 
Leighton, South, Barrow, or Fuller, a matter of diving 
for pearls, or breaking quartz for gold. Nearly every 
page Jeremy Taylor wrote is simple and _ beautiful. 
There is melody and there are metaphors even in Ductor 
Dubitantium, a book Dr. Johnson hardly dared to read 
dreading its searching severity, though the modern reader 
is more likely to be struck, as Mr. Gosse was struck, by 
its “ wearisome prolixity, its hammering at nails which 
are already up to their heads in every instructed con- 
science.” Indeed, there was such harmony of mind and 
temperament in this great divine that his words and 
sentences always moved as if to music. “A Spenser 
in a cassock ”’ is Lowell’s description of Jeremy Taylor; 
his prose has fluidity, richness and sweet ease. 
* * * 


Coleridge spoke of his “great and lovely mind”; 
“Bishop Taylor,” wrote Lamb, “has more and more 
beautiful imagery, and . more knowledge and 
description of human life and manners than any prose 
book in the language ; he has more delicacy and sweetness 
than any mortal, the ‘ gentle ’ Shakespeare hardly excepted 
—his similes and allusions are taken, as the bees take 
honey, from all the youngest, greenest, exquisitest parts 
of nature, from plants and flowers and fruit, young boys 
and virgins, from little children perpetually, from sucking 
infants, babies’ smiles, roses, gardens—his imagination 
was a spacious garden, where no vile insects could crawl 
in; his apprehension a Court where no foul thoughts 
kept ‘leets and holidays’”; Mr. Gosse has noted the 
extraordinary happiness with which he invariably writes 
about light and water (Jeremy Taylor, English Men of 
letters Series). The reader of this selection, which might 
have been four times as long without including inferior 
passages, will be soon convinced such praise is deserved. 

* ~ * 


Mr. Martin Armstrong will not, I am sure, think it 
a slight upon his selection if I choose as “an exhibit ”’ 
here a passage he has not included. It is the opening 
of the sermon on Lukewarmness and Zeal, from which 
sermon he has chosen another. His is also a beautiful 
passage, and I can guess why he has preferred it; it is 
an example of Jeremy Taylor’s happy use of natural 
metaphor for which poets and critics have praised him; 
m this case the contrast between a slow, creeping and a 
tushing river is made to illustrate the difference between 
luke warmness and zeal in prayer; it is a pendant to that 
more famous description of the lark rising in a wind and 
being blown back again toearth. The following passage is 
a description of the Kingdom of God. 


* * al 


“Christ’s kingdom, being in order to the kingdom of 
His Father which shall be manifest at the day of judgment, 
must therefore be spiritual; because then it is that all 

ngs must become spiritual; not only by way of 
‘minency, but by entire constitution and perfect change 
of natures. Men shall be like angels, and angels shall 





be comprehended in the lap of spiritual and eternal 
felicities; the soul shall not understand by material 
phantasms, neither be served by the provisions of the 
body, but the body itself shall become spiritual, and the 
eye shall see intellectual objects, and the mouth shall feed 
upon hymns and glorifications of God; the belly shall 
be then satisfied by the fulness of righteousness, and the 
tongue shall speak nothing but praises and the propositions 
of a celestial wisdom; the motion shall be the swiftness 
of an angel, and it shall be clothed with light as with a 
garment; holiness is the sun, and righteousness is the 
moon in that region ; our society shall be choirs of singers, 
and our conversation wonder; contemplation shall be 
our food, and love shall be ‘ the wine of elect souls.’ And 
as to every natural appetite there is now proportioned an 
object, crass, material, unsatisfying, and allayed with 
sorrow and uneasiness: so there be new capacities and 
equal objects, the desires shall be fruition, and the appetite 
shall not suppose want, but a faculty of delight, and an 
unmeasurable complacency; the will and the under- 
standing, love and wonder, joys every day and the same 
for ever: this shall be their state who shall be accounted 
worthy of the resurrection to this life; where the body 
shall be a partner, but no servant; where it shall have 
no work of its own, but it shall rejoice with the soul ; 
where the soul shall rule without resistance or an enemy; 
and we shall be fitted to enjoy God who is the Lord and 
Father of spirits. In this world we see it is quite contrary; 
we long for perishing meat, and fill our stomachs with 
corruption ; we look after white and red, and the weaker 
beauties of the night; we are passionate after rings and 
seals, and enraged at the breaking of a crystal; we delight 
in the society of fools and weak persons; we laugh at 
sin and contrive mischiefs; and the body rebels against 
the soul and carries the cause against all its just pretences ; 
and our soul itself is above half of it, earth and stone, in 
its affections and distempers; our hearts are hard and 
inflexible to the softer whispers of mercy and compassion, 
having no loves for any thing but strange flesh, and heaps 
of money, and popular noises, for misery and folly; and 
therefore we are a huge way off from the Kingdom of 
God, whose excellencies, whose designs, whose ends, whose 
constitution, is spiritual and holy, and separate, and 
sublime, and perfect.” 
* * * 


It suffices to point to such a passage to justify the 
claims made for Jeremy Taylor as a writer, and it 
is interesting in another connection. There is no point 
at which religious writers differ more than in their 
power of imagining perfection and suggesting the end 
to which their efforts and exhortations are directed. 
Compare with the above Donne’s attempt to describe 
heaven : 

But as it is said of old cosmographers, that when they had said 

all that they knew of a country, and yet much more was to be 

said, they said the rest of those countries were possessed with 
giants, or witches, or spirits, or wild beasts, so that they could 
pierce no further into that country; so when we have travelled 
as far as we can with safety, that is, as fur as ancient or modern 
expositors lead us, in the discovery of these new heavens and 
new earth, yet we must say at last, that it is a country inhabited 
with angels and archangels, with cherubim and seraphim, and 
that we can look no farther into it with these eyes. Where it 
is locally, we inquire not ; we rest in this, that it is the inhabitation 
prepared for the blessed saints of God; heavens, where the moon 
is more glorious than our sun, and the sun as glorious as He that 
made it; for it is He Himself, the Son of God, the sun of glory. 
A new earth, where all their waters are milk and all their milk 
honey ; where all their grass is corn, and all their corn manna ; 
where all their glebe, and all their clods of earth, are gold ; and 
all their gold of innumerable carats; where all their minutes 
are ages, and all their ages eternity ; where everything is every 
minute in the highest exaltation, as good as it can be, and yet 
superexalted and infinitely multiplied by every minute's addition ; 
every minute infinitely better than ever it was before. 
What can we say of this passage except that it gives some 
measure of the energy and excitement which lay behind 
Donne’s lyric raptures? Asa vision of a state of blessed- 
ness it is negligible. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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SENSE AND SENSIBILITY 


Plays and Controversies. By W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. 


10s. 6d. 

Love Poems and Others. By D. H. Lawrence. Duckworth. 
5s. 

Birds, Beasts and Flowers. By D. H. Lawrence. Secker. 
10s. 6d. 


Probably every reader who has not entrails of brass knows 
sated moods in which he half loses faith in literature: and 
every critic who has not a forehead of that substance, goes 
through times when he doubts of all criticism, even his own. 
There are moments when I remember with half-regretful amuse- 
ment a former self who used to progress gaily enough through 
the villages of the Somme, carrying nothing but an unread 
Homer in his valise and reading nothing—O tempora, O mores !— 
but the Bystander. 

That recurrent blue devil has this time been exorcised in a 
quite unlooked-for way. Plays and Controversies seemed at 
first sight attractive, but not thrilling. Mr. Yeats’ plays 
are charming. But how many times has not The Countess 
Cathleen already made her bow before us? And the “Con- 
troversies” which fill half the book—(newspaper articles twenty 
years old, taken from a periodical, Samhain, that few have 
ever heard of, and reprinted now in the hope that the Free 
State Government may soon be considering a National Theatre) 
—hardly promised ecstasies. 

That was where the deception came in. For these quite 
occasional pieces of dramatic criticism contain not only admir- 
able sense, but, what is far rarer stili, admirable prose. When 
Mr. Yeats, explaining how failing sight made dictation neces- 
sary, adds that here fell his hope of mastering a real style, 
the modesty is clearly genuine, but the fear was clearly false. 
In these papers, written for an ordinary, intelligent public, 
there are no striking novelties of dramatic theory—how should 
there be ?—only an unfailing patience and good sense in 
defending his theatre against those eternal enemies, the 
politician, the priest and, more dangerous still, the comercial 
vulgarian. Patriots cried for stage-propaganda and howled 
at the suggestion of In the Shadow of the Glen that an Irish 
woman could be immoral as well as a Saxon; bishops, draping 
themselves with pompous ignorance in the rags of English 
puritanism, pontificated against the treatment of “ the 
degrading passion of love.” ‘* Nothing,” as Mr. Yeats says, 
**has ever suffered so many persecutions as the intellect, though 
it is never persecuted under its own name.” The liberty of 
literature has been pleaded for through the ages by our best; 
but that cause always needs re-pleading; and few writers 
have done it with. a simpler dignity, a nobler intensity of 
suppressed passion than find utterance here. Take, for 
example, his handling of that almost decrepit question, the 
relation of art and morality. Of course, we cannot impose 
morality on the writer: and yet is the divorce so complete as 
some would have it? If literature be not itself divorced from 
life, we must perforce pass some judgments on its figures as they 
pass before us; yet the code we judge by is not the maid- 
of-all-work morality that serves our unsatisfactory society 
in the common light of day. 

The character whose fortune we have been called in to see, or 
the personality of the writer, must keep our sympathy, and whether 

it be farce or tragedy, we must laugh and weep with him and call 
down blessings on his head. This character who delights us may 
commit murder like Macbeth, or fly the battle for his sweetheart 
as did Antony, or betray his country like Coriolanus, and yet 
we will rejoice in every happiness that comes to him and sorrow 
at his death as if it were our own. It is no use telling us that 
the murderer and the betrayer do not deserve our sympathy. 
- - - Complain of us if you will, but it will be useless, for before 
the curtain falls a thousand ages, grown conscious in our sym- 
pathies, will have cried, Absolvo te.. . . We understand the verdict 
and not the law; and yet there is some law, some code, some 
judgment. If the poet’s hand had slipped, if Antony had railed 
at Cleopatra in the tower, if Coriolanus had abated that high 
pride of his in the presence of death, we might have gone away 
muttering the Ten Commandments. 
There is a brave ring about this that is not often heard in 
the writing of to-day. Many of his views we have now learnt 


to accept—in theory: and twenty years have given a less 
original air to Mr. Yeats’ hatred of realism, to that dislike of 
conventional acting with its excess of gesture (which once 
goaded him to ask to rehearse a company in barrels that he 
could push about the stage on castors with a pole), to his protests 
against the huge, commercial stage with its sacrifice of the 
acting to the scenery, and of the poetry to the acting. But 
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here, on the other hand, is a newer idea, though I d if j 
be altogether true: 7 7 


There are two kinds of poetry and they are commingled in al] 
the greatest works. When the tide of life sinks low there are 
pictures, as in the “ Ode to a Grecian Urn” and in Virgil at the 
plucking of the Golden Bough. The pictures make us sorrowful, 
We share the poet’s separation from what he describes. It is 
life in the mirror, and our desire for it is as the desire of the lost 
souls for God; but when Lucifer stands among his friends when 
Villon sings his dead ladies in so gallant a rhythm, when Timon 
makes his epitaph, we feel no sorrow, for life herself has made 
one of her eternal gestures, has called up into our hearts her 
energy that is eternal delight. In Ireland, when the tide of life 
is rising, we turn, not to picture-making, but to the imagination 
of personality—to drama, gesture. 


And if Mr. Yeats writes bitterly of the general want of youth 
and personality in our bleached and middle-aged civilisation 
he writes in no despair of the future. ‘For has not Virgil, 
a knowledgeable man and a wizard, foretold that other Argonauts 
shall row between cliff and cliff, and other fair-haired Achzans 
sack another Troy ?” 

I have dwelt long on these “Controversies”; but I am 
unrepentant about the length of these quotations from a 
collection of criticism that seems to me unequalled in English 
since Pater and Stevenson for its combination of truth and 
beauty. For it is seldom indeed that one finds criticism which 
cries out, in the tense beauty of its rhythm, to be read aloud. 
As for the plays, The Countess Cathleen and The Land of Heart's 
Desire have charmed audiences and readers long ere this. 
The four Plays for Dancers at the end are, on the other hand, 
so odd and shadowy and ghost-like, that one wants them acted 
according to the author’s elaborate directions, rather than to 
read. For on the reader they leave a certain disquieting doubt 
lest Mr. Yeats’ palely beautiful muse be not growing a little 
too bloodless and in peril of falling into a decline. 

There is no bloodlessness about the “ barbaric yawp” of 
Mr. Lawrence. In Love Poems, first published eleven years 
ago, a certain mania for blood already shows itself in a poet 
who delights to scent a lover’s hands in his passionate embrace 
with the fur of the rabbit he has come from killing. The 
women themselves wilt and wince in the arms of their Orlando 
Furiosos ; they are expected to; if they did not, it would 
mean they were tainted with enfranchisement and such devices 
of the devil. And this mental twist infects work that is finely 
vivid in itself: 

Under the long, dark boughs, like jewels red 
In the hair of an Eastern girl, 
Shine strings of crimson cherries, as if had bled 
Blood-drops beneath each curl. 
Under the haystack a girl stands laughing at me, 
With cherries hung round her ears— 
Offering me her scarlet fruit : I will see 
If she has any tears. 


The poems as a whole show, as this one does not, that Mr. 
Lawrence has a too careless ear; but they show also that 
peculiar imaginative vigour he has, which stamps his pictures in 
as with a graven die. 

In the new Birds, Beasts, and Flowers the verse has become 
Whitmanese ; the vigour remains ; and the general bloodiness 
has waxed. A few of the better pieces would have been better 
still in Mr. Lawrence’s prose. The rest is sound and fury. 
Mr. Lawrence is angry, he prides himself on being angry, and 
he wants to make as many other people as possible angry. 
He wants, much more than Whitman, to turn and live with 
the animals, to smash this universe of sickly intellectuals : 

I shall be so glad when it comes down. 

I am so tired of the limitations of their Infinite. 
I am so sick of the pretentions of the Spirit. 

I am so weary of pale-face impotence. 


See if your skies aren’t falling ! 
And my head, at least, is thick enough to stand it, the smash. 
But Mr. Lawrence is a far too warm-blooded animal for his 
bite to be really venomous. After all, his emotion is common 
enough. Little Hartley Coleridge, a guest, once, in the prim 
silence of a Nonconformist minister’s household, and unable 
to bear it any longer, leapt from the sofa, kissed the daughter, 
and fled from the house. But he spared the world a volume 
on the subject. This passion for blood and “ red, angry men, 
this absorption in the sexual relations of goats and tortoises, 
may win a cursory reading for curiosity’s sake; but such 
nine-days’ wonders are merely nine-days’ wonders. The 
Philosopher’s Stone is not to be discovered by stamping like an 
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eraged alchemist round a den full of stale simples and 
crocodiles. Mr. Lawrence “ believes in life” like any 
goti-Malthusian ; and he is as little able to explain what he 
. Revolutions of this sort are mighty fine and giddiness 

the main result. It all brings back a story of Edward Lear’s 
sojourn in a south Italian town during some mushroom political 
val. When he went back to his hotel and asked the 
waiter “ where is the chiave of my camera to get at my roba?” 
he was met with the ecstatic answer: “O che chiave! O che 
! O che roba! Non ce pix chiave! Non ce piii 
camera! Non ce pix roba! Tutto @ amore e liberta! O che 
bella rivoluzione !” But the world continues much the same. 

F. L. Lucas. 


OTTO BRAUN 


The Diary of Otto Braun. Edited by Jute VOoGELSTEIN. 
Translated by Exta WinTER and F. W. Sretxa Brown. 
Introduction by Have.tock Exits. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 


The bare facts were quite admirably set out by Professor 
Doktor Josef Petzoldt. In December, 1909, he submitted a 
long, almost passionate, letter to the Prussian Ministry of 
Education. It opened thus: 

I herewith beg to state the reasons for which I am sending this 
request to be released . . . from my official duties in the Royal 
College at Spandau, and to be entrusted with the education of 
Otto Braun of Charlottenburg, now twelve years of age, son of 
Dr. Heinrich Braun and Frau Lily Braun, née von Kretschman. 
In June of this vear, Frau Braun . . . came to me (as the author 
of the pamphlet, Special Schools for Exceptionally Gifted Children) 
to ask my advice as to the education of her brilliant son. Having 
read most carefully several of Otto’s compositions, as well as talked 
to him for several hours, I convinced myself that his gifts were in 
no way over-estimated, but on the contrary are quite amazing. .. . 


And the Professor Doktor was quite right. The exhibits 
which he enclosed with his petition were indeed astounding. 
Obviously, no school within or without the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry could hope to meet the case of Otto. But in the 
following March the Goethe-maker received the Minister's 
reply : 

J.Nr. 2226.—We are instructed by the Minister of Education 
to inform you in his name that he most certainly refuses to entertain 
your strange request of December 8th. Enclosures returned 
herewith.—(Sgd.) MAGErR. 


No doubt they all meant well, Dr. Braun and Frau Braun and the 
Professor. But one fact which certainly emerges from this 
extraordinary volume of Otto Braun’s diaries and poems 
is that there was a very great danger that his genius, or his 
abnormal precocity, whichever it was, would be stifled or 
perverted by a meticulous tutelage. In a way, perhaps, the 
brusque Minister was wiser than he knew: an Admirable 
Crichton in the hands of “ educationists”’ is in a fair way to 
becoming an Intolerable one. 

If war, in its blind, senseless way, had not killed Otto Braun 
in 1918, it might possibly have proved the saving of him from 
these threatening perils of the soul. The present journals and 
letters portray him from the age of eight up to the day of his 
death in action, in his twenty-first year. But between the 
excerpts of a date before he volunteered for military service 
in 1914, and those of his last three or four years, there is a pro- 
found difference of spirit. One could hardly say that the youth 
was happier in these last years, but certainly he was healthier, 
rather more human, and, what is most important, more essen- 
tially free to follow the promptings of what he always termed 
his “Daimon.” It was not simply the advance towards 
maturity from adolescence ; it was also the escape from an 
artificial air which this acknowledged boy-genius of Germany 
must long have been unconsciously inhaling. 

But it is in no way surprising that the “educationists”’ held 
up their hands to heaven, and the Ministry. Here speaks 
Otto (et. 12} years): 

I finished reading Seuse’s Life, Part I., and started Part II. 

- I've discovered something most extraordinarily interesting, 

the Averroists and Siger of Brabant. Those are the people who 
claim to have found twofold truth, but I think this is only an 

excuse... . So Siger of Brabant, erroneously assumed to be a 

Thomist, is leader of Averroism at the University of Paris. Now 

there is in existence a pamphlet, Impossibilia, published by 

Baeumker, and considered to be the answer of an unknown author 

to Siger. But Mandonnet avers that the whole thing is Siger’s 

own work and that it belongs to the so-called Sophismata, . . . 
& School exercise in dialectics. I am for Baeumker, but I'll have 
all the literature about it sent me from the Royal Library. 


Three months later (April, 1910) he is writing to a boy 
friend, a long letter of advice: 

- . . When later on in life you stand and trumpet forth great 
truths to mankind, and they burn you for it, don’t be upset, because 
if Truth be really so mighty, it is sure to conquer one day. But 
it would be merely stupid for you to show your real self at school 
now! And don’t be ambitious to be top— it’s not worth the 
trouble, etc., etc. 


Numerous extracts and poems stand witness to the passionate 
Hellenism which was the main formative influence on this 
phenomenon in boyhood. It is manifestly sincere, and in its 
way profound. But it is the passion of a scholar, almost of a 
professor, born of books, vases, the Glyptothek, rather than the 
vine, the olive and the rocks. When Otto, on holiday (aet. 16), 
lies naked on the hills above Florence and tells how “ all the 
Olympians descended, Aphrodite in the van,” or when “ late 
in the evening a profound and universal prayer from my deep 
feeling of joy and happiness went up to Zeus,” the effect is a 
little chilling—lke an open-air theatre, white and symmetrical, 
and accurately Greek, but attached to a really efficient public 
school. On his lips the divine names seem always to smack 
of Lempriére. 

Nietzsche, Napoleon, Van Gogh—these were three of the non- 
Hellenic master-spirits who, in different ways, left an impress 
on his ripening sensibilities. And one could quote endlessly 
to illustrate his truly amazing powers of sheer, intellectual 
assimilation, derived in part (one conjectures) from his Jewish 
blood. But the real turning-point came when he entered, first 
a@ cavalry regiment, and later the infantry. Urged on by a 
fierce belief in his Germany as the young and vital force of the 
world’s culture, he faced ill-health, rough life, and sometimes 
contumely, fought on both the Eastern and Western fronts, 
and was wounded in 1916. As the war advances (his commen- 
tary on its wider aspects is extraordinarily penetrating), the 
nature of his thought grows richer. Even by midsummer, 
1915, he has acknowledged a great discovery about himself: 
writing to his parents, he says: 

° Few can have had so glorious and full a youth as I had, 
and I am grateful to you for that; but . . . it was too pure, too 
good and gentle, too much isolated from all ugly things, from 
contact with people. Now the balance has been redressed. 


But on April 28th, 1918, at Marcelcave, he was killed by a shell. 

It is hard to estimate what that shell destroyed. Pathos 
aside, the spectacle of this wonder-boyhood is astonishing but 
not moving. In these poems and letters (so far as translation 
lets us judge) there are certainly learning and judgment and 
emotion far beyond his years, but how little of the spontaneous, 
god-gifted youth of the child Mozart, the young Keats, or the 
boy Rimbaud! Otto is not, like these, a profoundly sympa- 
thetic figure. His is the rather uneasy brilliance of child 
virtuosi. At moments he recalls uncomfortably that incredible 
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countryman of his, Master Heinecken of Liibeck, who died in 
1721 at the age of four, fortified by a wide knowledge of Old 
and New Testament history, of geography, French, Latin— recommended to read Mr. 
and German. No, probably it was not a Goethe in bud that 
Professor Petzoldt missed a chance of nipping. But Otto 
Braun, with the war safely behind him, might well have become 
a political philosopher of a very high rank. Perhaps a new 


and greater Treitschke was destroyed. 


THE HIGHER BECKFORDISM 


Southern Baroque Art. By SacHEvERELL Sirwett. Grant Pictures that he really painted only in his dreams, and imaginary 


Richards. 20s. 


‘ , . , , : quest of Hindustan. The air is shrill with song, and the branches 
TE page tend - moon gg hegerer nd yge yh diereanagy 2 gh of the a as J with oe hepn J b nepe is precious and 
find of practical use the erudite biographical index and biblio- pt. Aces deg mt omg Fa " rey ae and birds 
graphy (though in the latter the best general introduction to P 2 ‘aroque is to Mr, 
the subject, Monsieur Reymond’s De Michel-Ange a Tiepolo, 
and Vernon Lee’s Kighteenth Century Italy, are missing); he will 
also appreciate the illustrations, though the parsimony with 
which they are scattered through the book is exceedingly irri- 
tating; but he will find the body of the book more creative than 
critical. Or, to make a less rough distinction, Mr. Sitwell is 
interested in the objects of his study less for their own sake than 
for the stimulus they afford his imagination. His aim, he tells 
us, has been to produce “ the spirit and atmosphere of the time 
and place,” and he has had the good sense and good taste to 
effect this by a deliberately modern treatment. His picture of 
the past is, in fact, so deeply coloured by his own period and 


personality that it becomes an original work of art. 


Mr. Sitwell’s reason for choosing as his subject “ Painting, 
Architecture, and Music in Italy and Spain of the 17th and 
18th Centuries,” rather than the admittedly superior art of other 
ages, is that these have not yet been “ tarnished with a too 
extravagant admiration.”” It is, I believe, a perfectly sound 
reason: his book gives us information that has never previously 
been collected, and, more than this, the freshness of the ground 
intensifies the reactions to it of writer and reader alike. Walter 
Pater could rhapsodise about Botticelli, because that painter 
was almost his own discovery : the Quattrocento has since been 
trampled by so many feet that new eloquence about it would be 
difficult. At first sight Mr. Sitwell seems to be inaugurating a 
revulsion against the tendency of contemporary art-criticism to 
insist exclusively on formal qualities. But he keeps, I think, 
the distinction in his mind between the esthetic value of a work 
of art and its worth to him as a port of embarkation for Par- 
nassus. It would be stupid to deny that the “ literary ” content 
of works of visual art is frequently fascinating, even when one 
regards it as in a sense irrelevant ; and after reading Mr. Sitwell’s 
books, you will discover in the works he deals with many new and 


stimulating overtones. 

The book does not refer to the work of Bernini or Borromini, 

because “‘ Baroque Art needs no defence now; the victory has 
been won for a long time.” Unluckily this victory is not yet 
very generally recognised ; there is still wide ignorance on the 
subject, and consequently some danger that Mr. Sitwell’s book, 
which deals for the most part with Baroque in its later and more 
extravagant forms, may confirm many persons in their prejudices 
and misconceptions. It is, then, perhaps advisable to say that 
there are three separate styles, the Counter-Reformation style, 
the Baroque proper, and the Rococo, to all of which the name 
** Baroque” is often indiscriminately applied. There are no definite 
boundaries between the three styles, as the first developed into 
the second, and the second into the third. But everyone who 
has visited both the Escorial and the Cartuja at Granada will 
agree that no two buildings could be less alike, and that to give 
the same name to the styles in which they are built is an anomaly. 
By a rough division one may say that the Counter-Reformation 
style is severe, and belongs to the second half of the sixteenth 
century ; the Baroque style is pompous or mystical, and belongs 
to the seventeenth century ; and the Rococo style is gay or 
frivolous and belongs to the eighteenth century. Michelangelo 
did more than any other to originate the anti-classical reaction 
which gave birth to these styles, and all three styles first appeared, 
at any rate as far as architecture is concerned, in Rome. But 
Baroque, being a style whose chief aim was to make bold effects, 
and whose only rule was to transcend all rules, varied more than 
any other style, according to the nationality of its artists. And 
the fantastic erections in Mexico, which excite Mr. Sitwell’s 
imagination and the reader’s curiosity, have little or no relation 
to the beautiful travertine churches in Rome, of which they are 
the remote collaterals or descendants. 
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This warning given, everyone interested in the history of 
taste, and everyone interested in contemporary prose, can be 
Sitwell’s book. He races from 
Wurzburg to Lecce. from Petersburg to Mafra, from Chinese 
Macao and Indian Goa to Lima and Oaxaca in Southern America, 
with the inexhaustible curiosity of an eighteenth-century Milor, 
He excavates numberless artists from obscurity, he dramatises 
historical events, both as they may have happened and as they 
might have happened had things gone differently. We are 
taken to a spectacular entertainment at Caserta, and a super- 
Sadistic bull-fight in Mexico, we are shown Farinelli singi 
Philip V. out of his melancholy, Greco covering the Escorial with 


Spanish armies swarming across Egypt and Persia to the con- 


Sitwell an opium from which he builds dreams as elaborate and 
feverish as de Quincey’s ; and his book is, in the first place, not a 
monument of research, but a work of rarely imaginative prose. 


R. M. 


MADAME 


The Letters of Madame. Translated and edited by Gertrupe 
Scorr Stevenson. Vol. 1. 1661-1708. Chapman and 
Dodd. 18s. 

Elizabeth Charlotte of Bavaria was known to the court of 

Louis XIV. as Madame; her official title was that of the Duchess 

of Orleans, and she is generally known to history as the Princess 

Palatine. She was Monsieur’s second wife, her predecessor 

being that unfortunate Henriette d’Angleterre. whose short 

history is known to the world in the works of her friend Madame 
de Lafayette. The two wives could scarcely have been more 
different in their common unsuitability for Monsieur. But 

Elizabeth Charlotte was made of stuff strong enough to resist 

all the ills which went with that position. 


This is how Saint Simon describes her: 


Madame tenoit beaucoup plus de homme que de la femme; 
elle étoit forte, courageuse, allemande au dernier point, franche, 
droite, bonne, bienfaisante, noble et grande en toutes ses maniéres; 
petite au dernier point sur tout ce qui regardoit ce qui lui étoit 
di; elle étoit sauvage, toujours enfermée a écrire, dure, rude, 
se prenant aisément d’aversion; nulle complaisance, nul tour 
dans l’esprit, quoiqu’elle ne manqu&t pas d’esprit ; la figure et le 
rustre d’un Suisse; capable avec cela d’une amitié tendre et 
inviolable. 

The portrait, like all Saint Simon’s portraits, hangs together. 
It agrees, too, almost exactly, with the impression of her one 
receives from her prodigious correspondence and that portrait 
of her by Rigaud which is used as a frontispiece to this volume. 
One would like to add that she was for her age extremely 


coarse, in a jolly German sort of way (far coarser than this 4 
book will lead one to suppose), and, also for her age, extremely | 
chaste. = 
People here are becoming so sanctimonious [she says in a letter Th 

to the Duchess of Hanover] that the other day the King sent his = 
confessor to mine to tell him to give me a good wigging on three 8 
counts. First, because I was too free with my language and told 4 
the Dauphin that I could see him stripped from head to foot and TH 
neither he nor anyone else would lead me into temptation. Secondly, = 
that I allow my ladies to have lovers, and, thirdly, that I joked 8 
with the Princess de Conti about these gallants. These three = 
things upset the King so badly that if it weren't for my being his 7 
sister-in-law, they say he would have sent me away from court. 4 
You may be sure that I am very much annoyed with the King uu 
for treating me like a serving wench. That would have been all a 


right for his precious Maintenon. 


LL 

The quotation is an excellent sample of Madame’s way of = 
thinking. She has the downright manner, the good sense, = 
the aristocratic indignation with interference. One can hear we 
her giving the Dauphin “ a piece of her mind ” in the frankest ss 
possible terms. And to end up with we are given that final a8 
jeer at Madame de Maintenon that is never absent from her 4 


correspondence for more than a few pages at a time. — oe 

Yes, “Madame” could stand up for herself, and it was 
fortunate for her that she could. When she remarks in one + 
place that poisoning is becoming far too common nowadays; mT 


the words are more than an expression of opinion. Rightly - 
or wrongly she, like most of those around her, was convinced os 
that Henriette’s death had been caused by poison; and she auee 
knew that those she suspected were still all powerful with her ann 
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WANTED—An Educated Young 
Woman 18-27, to conduct the 
education of a small group of 
children aged 2%-7 as a piece of 
scientific work and research 


A LIBERAL SALARY—liberal as compared 
with either research work or teaching—will 
be paid to a suitable applicant who will live 
out, have fixed hours and opportunities for 
a pleasant independent existence. An assis- 
tant will be provided if the work increases. 


The advertisers wish to get in touch with 
someone possessing certain personal qualifi- 
cations for the work and a scientific attitude 
of mind towards it. Previous educational 
experience is by no means required, but 
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husband. Nor was poisoning all that she had to fear. She 
was a singularly loyal German at a very loyal French court. 
She had many enemies both in her husband’s household and 
around the King. She may at times seem to us rather ridiculous 
in her insistence on her rights. But there was no one else 
she could depend upon to play her cards, and she played them 
so well that she lived to a ripe and respected age. much against 
the wishes of such troublesome and interested people as the 
Chevalier de Lorraine and Mademoiselle de Grancey. 


Her correspondence was enormous and has the added interest 
for us to-day of being conducted without that eye on por- 
traits which is so common among her best contemporaries. 
It covers the most fascinating period of French history and 
is filled with pictures of the most interesting people of that 
age. And among these people Madame herself is far from 
being the least interesting. She is, to start with, such an 
admirable hater. She at least was under no delusions about 
living at a highly civilised time among highly desirable people. 
As a matter of fact, she hates everything about the French 
of her time, and in one place says that the only decent people 
she has met in the country are their little dogs. She hates their 
stuffy rooms and the methods of their doctors, she loathes 
their food, she scorns their habit of mésalliances and she is 
intolerably bored by their religion. It is difficult to know which 
annoys her most, the behaviour of the rakes or of the pious. 
She has a respect for the King, but Monsieur she holds up 
to ridicule in the pleasantest way. As for Madame de Maintenon 
she cannot mention her without calling her names. And as 
she hated she also loved a few people, wholeheartedly. 


All this one would, of course, expect from other people’s 
accounts of her. What is delightful is her extraordinary good 
sense—a rather bitter good sense, perhaps, but that is as much 
a habit of expressing herself as anything else. She denies 
one good story about herself. Saint Simon tells us that on 
her son’s consenting to marry Mademoiselle de Blois she boxed 
his ears in front of the whole court. Madame merely remarks, 
and she must have been referring to this story: ‘“ You were 
misinformed when you were told that I behaved like a baby 
about the marriage. I am too old to behave in such a foolish 
manner. As for my daughter-in-law, I shall not find it hard 
to get used to her, because we will not find ourselves together 
often enough to be a thorn in each other’s flesh.” One feels 
that she deserves to be believed on this score, and though she 
continues to speak ill of her daughter-in-law, she put up with 
her as she put up with everything and everybody else. 


The selection, editing and translation of the volume are very 
competently done. 


THE PLEASURES OF IGNORANCE 
Bedales: A Pioneer School. By J.H. BapLey. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Mr.J.H. Badley’s book on Bedales gives a very clear, if perhaps 
rather a rosy picture, of the life of a school which is interesting 
as being the result of very definite and to some extent original 
theories of education. Its best known feature is, of course, 
the fact that it is a boarding school for both boys and girls 
who are taught to work and play together, but it has other 
peculiarities. 

One or two points impress one very favourably. Perhaps 
most striking of all is the amount of spare time allowed in the 
daily time-table. It is a relief to see the importance of learning 
how to dispose of freedom recognised for once. On the whole, 
also, one gets the impression that the children lead a happy 
life. We see them in all sorts of occupations: farming and 
surveying, weaving, music, arts and crafts of every description 
fill the day. In fact, a remarkable amount of emphasis is 
laid on the idea that learning is an unimportant feature of 
education. “It is now recognised that not learning but life 
is its object,” we are told a little sententiously. And then 
again of learning: ‘“‘Of more value, as we hold, for the future, 
is the wider range of interests and facilities of different kinds, 
in handiwork, in the arts . . . and all that makes up the back- 
ground.” One cannot help wondering if the Bedalian education 
is not rather like a picture consisting entirely of background, 
with the central figures unaccountably left out. Book- 
binding and vegetable growing can, after all, be as great tyrants 
as Latin and Greek, and are of no greater use in after life. 

Mr. Badley lays out his scheme of teaching as follows. Up 
till twelve years old, he says, is the time for preparing the 
field. Children at this age are not ready for concentrated 





—_— 


head-work. From twelve till sixteen is the period when adoles- 
cence exerts a disturbing influence, and no further strain must 
be put upon them. Only from sixteen to eighteen is the trainj 
of their minds to be begun in earnest. It is significant that 
of all old Bedalians no less than a quarter are occupied in 
land-work or crafts of some kind—that is, in manual labour 
a they do not leave school so well fitted for other forms 
of work. 


For co-education, no longer considered a startling experi. 
ment, Mr. Badley puts forward what is probably the soundest 
argument—that as males and females are not going to be 
segregated in after life, the sooner they learn to get on with 
each other the better. The system of self-education in practice 
at Bedales is rather more startling. It means that children of 
fourteen have practically the same amount of control Over 
their own work as undergraduates at a university. 


Bedales avows itself a broadminded and unconventional 
community, but after reading Mr. Badley’s book one is 
inclined to suspect that in fighting a certain kind of narrowness 
of view Bedales has been led to put another in its place. 
Doubtless it produces healthy, open-air, no-nonsense people 
with a love of country life and of doing things with their hands, 
but can it produce anything else? 

Old Bedalians always keep, says Mr. Badley, “ something 
that marks them as Bedalians, and remains as a bond between 
them.” But is not this hall-marking of its members one of 
the things we wish every school would avoid? Do even Old 
Bedalians themselves attach great value to such marks? 
Finally—and this is perhaps the most important and searching 
of all the questions which Mr. Badley’s book suggests—what 
proportion of Old Bedalians are sending or will send their 
own sons to Bedales? It occurs to us as possible that many 
of them may send their daughters there, but their sons to 
other and less *‘modern”’ schools. 


A REMARKABLE BARGAIN 


The Times Atlas and Gazetieer of the World. Selfridge Edition. 
Messrs. Selfridge. 30s. 


For the past century or thereabouts that famous German 
publication, Stielers Handatlas, has been universally recognised 
as incomparably the best of all general atlases. But the Times 
Allas, issued in 1920-21, definitely challenged that pre-eminence. 
In certain technical respects, notably in regard to the mapping 
of France and Germany, Stieler may be considered superior, 
though since the scale in the Times Allas is larger, it contains a 
little more information. We do not indeed quite understand 
why Mr. Bartholomew, who directed the preparation of the 
Times Atlas, did not work on a more detailed map of France, 
for the scale which he chose gave room for much greater amplifi- 
cation, and we suppose that there must be something in France 
corresponding to our own Ordnance Survey. This, however, 
is an isolated and perhaps almost captious criticism. Taken asa 
whole, and for practical purposes, the Times Atlas is far better, 
more comprehensive and more detailed, than Stieler. It is 
indeed unquestionably the best atlas in the world at present; 
and the price of ten pounds at which the Times originally pub- 
lished it was not on its merits excessive. Now, however, it can 
be had for thirty shillings—a price at which it is almost a gift. 
No such maps of Africa and Asia, indeed of all the other four 
Continents, have ever been offered in a single volume. 


Mr. Selfridge, we understand, being deeply impressed, both 
with the merits of this production, and with the importance, 
in these Imperial days, of disseminating sound geographical 
knowledge as widely as possible, purchased the sheets from the 
Times, and for some time past has been selling them at cost 
price, so closely indeed to cost price that, owing to the extra 
expenses of packing, etc., the enterprise has involved a small 
loss as far as he is concerned. It is unusual to give publicity to 
such facts, but as we are inclined to share Mr. Selfridge’s enthusi- 
asm we think the public ought to understand that this is a real 
bargain. No one indeed who knows anything about maps and 
atlases could doubt that. The price is almost absurd. We do 
not know how long Mr. Selfridge will go on supplying the public 
with the finest of all atlases for thirty shillings, for we understand 
that, although there has been no special advertising, the demand 
already has exceeded and may again exceed the supply ; but 
certainly people who want an up-to-date atlas will do well to 
take advantage of this opportunity of getting more than their 
money’s worth. 
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Lord Byron in 1823. 
(From a silhouette by Mrs. Leigh Hunt.) 


BYRON 


The Last Journey, 1823-1824 
By HAROLD NICOLSON. 12/6 net. 


New Statesman: “ A contribution to literature. ... The best 
and most entertaining piece of biographical narrative I have read 
since I read Lytton Strachey’s ‘Eminent Victorians’ and his 
‘Queen Victoria.’ It is packed with delicate, vivid detail, and 
yet the outline and curve of the story are so clearly marked that 
it is easy to see everything in perspective. . . . It is a work of 
diligent common-sense, uncommon shrewdness and imaginative 
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sympathy.” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
TENNYSON : 
Aspects of his Life, Character & Poetry. 12/6 net. =2 
PAUL VERLAINE 12/6 net. 


SWEET WATERS: A Novel 7/6net. JE 
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FORD BOOKS 
of Modern Poetry 
By Charles Williams 


POEMS OF CONFORMITY, AND DIVORCE, Of 
Mr. Williams's work Professor J. S. Phillimore said : 
*I must ascribe to him one quality which belongs to 
very great poets : he has hard sayings of which the verbal 
and rhythmical beauty is such that you do not willingly 
let them go until they have rendered their secret.’ 
58. net each, 


By J. D. C. Pellow 


PARENTALIA. The first published volume of a poet 
whose work in anthologies and the reviews has excited 
interest. 5s. net. 


By Susan Miles 


ANNOTATIONS, by the author of Dunch. ‘After thirty, 
one merely annotates, and the book's called Life.’ 4s. 6d. 
net. 

CHILDHOOD IN VERSE AND PROSE, an attempt 
to collect the best passages in English verse and prose 
that deal with children. 7s. 6d. net. 


By May Cannan 
THE HOUSE OF HOPE. A Collection of Lyrics. 
With six woodcuts by Puyiiits Garpner. 48. 6d. net. 


By J. B. Trinick 


THE DEAD SANCTUARY. With a note by J. W. 
Mackan. One of the first serious contributions made 
from the Dominions towards the central movement of 
English poetry. §s. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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CREAM 


is the Best of Milk. The milk of literature is abundant, 
but the Discerning Reader, like a Cat, will prefer to 
take only the cream 
here is some 
DOG AND DUCK 
Essays by ARTHUR MACHEN. Edition is limited to 900 
copies for sale. 150 are signed by the author, 15s. net. 
The remainder, 7s. 6d. net. 
MARMADUKE 
By ALLAN MONKHOUSE, author of My Daughter Helen. 
* The story is masterly.’ Manchester Guardian. 
6s. net. 
THE BAZAAR 
A volume of stories in different veins, serious, comic 
and fantastic, by MARTIN ARMSTRONG, author of The 
Puppet Show, which is still available. 
7s. 6d. net. 
LIFE BEGINS TO-MORROW 
A translation by ISABEL GRAZEBROOK of GUIDO DA 
VERONA’S novel, now in its twenty-fifth Italian Edition. 
7s. 6d. net. 
THE FOREST GIANT 
Translated from the French of ADRIEN LE CORBEAU. It 
is the life story of a pine tree. 6s. net. 
THE WHITE SHIP 
Estonian Stories, by AINO KALLAS, with a foreword by 
JOHN GALSWORTHY. 73. 6d. net. 
THE WIDOW’S HOUSE 
By the author of Piccadilly, KATHLEEN COYLE. ‘ Com- 
pact with emotion, written with originality and glow.’ 
Morning Post. 7s. 6d. net. 
LUMMOX 
A novel by FANNIE HURST, one of America’s leading 
short story writers. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE RUNAGATE 
A novel of Burma in the ’eighties, by c. Cc. LowIs. 
7s. 6d. net. 
TUTANKH-ATEN 
An historical study by L. ECKENSTEIN, built up from 
contemporary material which gives a close insight into 
the period. 4s. 6d. net. 
THE BEST POEMS OF 1923 
Selected by THOMAS MOULT. This volume contains 
poems by THOMAS HARDY, EDITH SiTWELL, W. H. 
DAVIES, and many others. 6s. net. 
HORSES AND MEN 
Stories by SHERWOOD ANDERSON, author of The 
Triumph of the Egg, etc. 7s. 6d. net. 
ENGLISH COUNTRY 
These notes, the record of a year, contain a view of 
the English countryside, by E. L. GRANT WATSON, 
author of Shadow and Sunlight, etc. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1923 
No. 1: ENGLISH. 
Stories by many hands, STACY AUMONIER, A. E. 
COPPARD, SHEILA KAYE-SMITH, KATHERINE MANSFIELD, 
HUGH WALPOLE, and many more. 7s. 6d. net. 
NOW AND THEN 
A specimen copy of this periodical of Books and Per- 
sonalities may be obtained free of charge from the 
Publishers. 


JONATHAN CAPE LTD. 


ELEVEN GOWER STREET LONDON 
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CHINESE BROTHERS AND SISTERS __ the masses of China, or leave any trace behind them,” admit 
our former Minister, Sir John Jordan, in a foreword. “ Dr. 


Two Gentlemen of China. By Lapy Hoste. Seeley-Service. 21s. 


Timothy Richard of China. By Prof. W. E. Soorniy. Seeley- 
Service. 12s. 6d. 


The most striking of the many striking things about China 
is that it is the homeland of more than a quarter of the inhabitants 
of the world, and certainly of more than three-quarters of the 
busy and industrious people on earth. 


We have not heard much about “ The Yellow Peril” in the 
last twenty years—but we are going to in the next twenty, 
when the Chinese with modern ideas, dirt-cheap labour and 
abundant hoards of buried silver capital, begin to do the world’s 
manufacturing. 


It is strange that among all the many books about the Chinese 
none have hitherto dealt with the family life of the upper 
classes. There must have been several lady mission-workers 
who have been on intimate visiting terms with ‘“* Within-Ones,” 
as the secluded womenfolk of the gentry are termed, but none 
of them seem to have placed their experiences on record, until 
Lady Hosie filled the gap. Born in China, the daughter of 
Professor Soothill (former President of the Shansi University), 
and educated at Newnham, she went back to start a school for 
the young daughters of the Manchu Court Circle. The revolution 
of 1912 upset this project, but it did not interfere with her 
Chinese friendships. In her charming book she now tells us 
of the days when she lived, as one ot the family, with Gentle 
Calm and Small Six, Orchis Flower, Sao Sao, Brother and 
Encourager of Sincerity (a noble name!) Not to mention 
Scented Blossom, Flowering Plum and Fragrant Lily, with the 
parents of both families. 

This is one of the half a dozen books on China and the Chinese 
which it is necessary to read in order to understand China. 
Two main facts emerge—possibly three. Under all the outward 
plethora of ceremonious observances and hidebound social 
convention the Chinese, at heart, are remarkably like us. 
Chinese gentlepeople are far more like us than, for instance, 
Hindus or Egyptians or Persians, and in their dignity, learning, 
tradition, integrity and sense of ethical values, frequently 
superior to all but the finest Europeans. Again, the intelligent 
are not anti-European. Intelligence is almost synonymous with 
friendly respect for what is to be learned in medical, industrial 
and scientific fields, from us. The third impression that emerges 
from a study of Lady Hosie’s narrative is a sense of wonder 
that the Chinese have been so long reluctant to improve such 
social and material conditions as they must clearly perceive 
to need improvement. The social conscience has been smothered 
by the powerful and sensitive family conscience. The main- 
spring of thought and action has been: ‘“ Everything for the 
family. The family is all-important.” Public opinion has 
not yet arrived at thestage—though it is slowly making headway, 
thanks to the foreign-educated Chinese—where the individual 
and the community receive equal or superior consideration. 
China, thus far, has been not a nation, but a vast collection of 
more or less socially homogeneous families, each a model of 
mutual unselfishness and self-abnegation among its own 
individuals, and an amazingly heartless and apathetic spectator 
of the woes of other families, especially when such were on lower 
social planes. We notice how Flower and her mother and 
sisters, for instance, were always turning up their noses at the 
dirtiness of the affectionate and servile household amahs. There 
is no “ servant problem ” in China, nor would these amahs have 
flung up their chins and flounced out, in a hoity-toity mood, 
had they been taught to keep clean, but no one considered it a 
duty, a privilege or even a convenience or generally desirable 
to teach them to keep clean. Amahs, you see, had always been 
dirty. Dirtiness was accepted as a static condition appertaining 
to amahdom. . . 

Dr. Timothy Richard was one of those men who make one 
wish that an Ethical Missionary Society could be founded so 
that their disinterested dynamic driving power could leave 
the substitution of theological dogmas to theological dogmatists 
and devote all its energy to raising the level of backward people. 
He was an apostle of kindliness and intelligence. He educated 
poor Chinese, raised them, inspired them. When the Protestant 
missions in the province of Shansi were to be given pecuniary 
compensation for the lives of missionaries massacred in the 
Boxer year, Dr. Richard would have none of it. “ We don’t 
want your money!” he declared. “ Put it into the building 
of a university to educate your own people.” When Shansi 
University was launched he went on to the bridge and navigated 
for ten years. “ Very few foreigners make any impression on 





Richard is one of the rare exceptions. His Chinese name— 
Li T’i-mo-t’ai—holds a secure place in the hearts of the Chinese 
people.” Professor Soothill has produced a very readable 
book about his career. 


MR. BERTRAND RUSSELL ON SCIENCE 


Icarus, or the Future of Science. 
F.R.S. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 


Why Mr. Bertrand Russell should have called this short 
essay “ The Future of Science,” or indeed why he should have 
taken the trouble to write it at all, we do not understand. 
The preceding book in this series—Mr. J. B. S. Haldane’s 
Daedalus—was not very profound, nor, except in a purely popular 
sense, very suggestive, but in every respect it was superior 
to these thin and spiteful politico-economic anticipations of Mr. 
Russell’s. Mr. Haldane had at least something he wanted to 
say and said it well, but Mr. Russell has nothing at all to say. Of 
this he seems himself to have been aware, for in his concluding 
section he anticipates the inevitable mental criticism of the 
reader in words upon which we need not attempt to improve: 
“It may seem as though I had been at once gloomy and 
frivolous.” That exactly describes his essay, with only the 
addendum that it is more frivolous than gloomy, and more 
like a display of dyspeptic anti-everythingism than an essay in 
serious speculative thought. It scarcely refers to science, and in 
the rare passages where it does it reduces science to an absurdity. 
Thus after mentioning the extraordinarily interesting work 
that has been done during the past decade on the functions 
of the endocrine glands and their relation to certain tempera- 
mental conditions, Mr. Russell avers that “it is scarcely 
possible to doubt” that “ physiology will in time find ways 
of controlling emotion” —anger, love, fear, ambition, and all 
the rest of them. The future, probably world-wide, state he 
suggests will have an army of State doctors who will inject all 
citizens with glandular preparations which will make them 
obedient anti-Socialists. The worst of it is that we are not 
quite sure whether he is clumsily trying to pull our legs, or 
whether he is really himself suffering from that confusion of 
thought which is apt to overtake common mortals when they 
dwell upon the possibilities of “scientific” discoveries which are 
outside their own sphere of knowledge. Either supposition is 
credible in the case of Mr. Russell, but whichever be true, it 
seems to us a pity that a man of his eminence, unless he wishes 
to be taken for a mere farceur, should allow such shallow rubbish 
to be published over the name of a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 


By Bertrranp Russeu, 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Commercial Geography. By M. L. Newsictn. Home University 
Library. Williams and Norgate. 2s. 6d. 

The Home University Library Series, of which Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate have just resumed the issue, is a series of very varying worth, 
including some books of quite exceptional brilliance, such as Prof. 
Myers’ Dawn of History, as well as some that are of very little value. 
This volume is a good specimen. Dr. Newbigin is an acknowledged 
authority on her subject, and she has written upon it well and inter- 
estingly. She has selected and arranged her groups of commodities 
in a sensible manner, and relates the facts she has gathered to the 
trading accounts of certain great nations in a way that throws con- 
siderable light on the general economic and political situation of the 
present century. Her little book thus provides both the material 
and the conclusions of her subject—a condition which short text- 
books do not by any means always fulfil—and can be heartily recom- 
mended as introductory reading for a student of modern imperialist 
development. The most serious blemish is the very cursory treat- 
ment given to oil, as compared with the full analysis of the coal- 
producing areas. Any subsequent edition should include, at any 
rate, a list of the main oil-producing areas and their output. 


British-American Relations. By J. D. Waexriey. Grant Richards 
14s. 

This is a thoughtful, informed and eminently practical study of 
the present position and future prospects of the relations between 
Great Britain and the United States. It is the work of an observer 
of international affairs who is well qualified to interpret the two 
peoples to each other. He is an American who has lived much in 
England, and this record of his impressions is the result of years 
of intimate residence among both peoples. It is a record si 
free on the whole from those indiscretions of taste and temper which 
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NECESSARY FOR ALL SERIOUS STUDENTS. 


Price 12/6 net. Post free. 13/3. 


CONTRACEPTION 


(BIRTH CONTROL) 
ITS THEORY, HISTORY AND PRACTICE. 
4 Manual for the Medical and Lega! Professions and all Social Workers, 
By 
MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, 
D.Se., Pb.D., 








Fellow of University College, London. 


CONTENTS, 

Author's Preface. 
Istroduction by ‘sir William Bayliss, F.R.S. 
Introductory Notes by Sir James Barr, M.D., Dr. C. Rolleston, Dr. Jane 

Hawthorne, and © Obscurus.” 

I. The Problem To-day. 

Il. Theoretical Desiderata—Satisfactory Contraceptives. 
III. Indications for Contraception 

IV. Contraceptives in Use, Classified. 

V. Contraceptives in Use, Described and Discussed, 

VI. Contraceptives in Use, Described and Discussed (cont.), 
VII. Contraceptives for Special Cases. 
VIII. Some Ubjections to Contraception answered. 

IX. Early History of Family Limitation 

X. Contraception ip the Nineteenth Century. 

XI. Contraception in the Twentieth Century. 

XII. Contraception and the Law in England, France and America, 
» X11. Instruction in Medical Schools. 

XIV. Birth Control Clinics. 

Plates I. to IV. 
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The Lancet of 
“ Much the evidence contained in the book is quite unobtainable 
elsewhere 


The Woman's Leader 02 
“will meet a Guna of which many people are at present fully con- 
scious.” 


Nation sa: 
“Ofe nigh P order of merit. . . . Will meet with opposition only from 
those who desire to suppress the facts 


Gr Wuiam BaYuiiss says : 
“It cannot fail to be of real service.” 


Dr. ROLLESTON says: 
“I predict a great success for the work, and I wisb to record my thanks 
to the author for ber pioneer work in preventive medicine ™ 


This book is the first manual on the subject, and is packed with 
both helpful and interesting matter and much that is new and aote- 
Order from your Bookseller or direct from the Publishers : 


JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD. 
83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W.1. 
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Founded 1795 
SECOND EwlITION 


TWO GENTLEMEN o- CHINA Lavy nosIz. 
Illustrated. 21s. net. 
“Nothing more intimate has been written on China.’’— Nation. 
SECOND EDITION 


AMONG WILD TRIBES ,°5, AMAZONS 


C.W. DOMVILLE-FIFE. Illus. & 6 Maps. 21s.net. 
“A most thrilling description of thrilling experiences." —Saturday Review. 


IN PRIMITIVE NEW GUINEA... 1. HoLmes, 


" R.A.1. Illus. & Map. 21s. net. 
A tull and fascinating picture of primitive life.’— Daily News. 


TIMOTHY RICHARD OF CHINA 
W. E. SOOTHILL, Professor of 
a Chinese, Oxford. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
A great missionary and a great man of the world.” — Lv. Standard. 


MISSIONS AS | SAW THEM .w:. BuTLer. 
Illustrated. 6s. net- 


“Brightly written with many fine descriptive passages.” 
— Bristol Times. 


THINGS SEEN ON THE RIVIERA 


‘ Capt. L. RICHARDSON. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 
Pleasantly written and with a profusion of admirable phstegregtn.” 


pectator. 
NEW ART LIBRARY 
“The admirable New Art Library.”"— Connoisseur. 
WATER. senoue. A.W.Rich. 10s.6d.n.] MODELLING. A. Torr. 15s. net 


AMATO 10s. 6d. net.| DRAWING. H. SPEED. 10s. 6d. net. 
MY. Sir A. Fripp. 15s. net.| PERSPECTIVE. Rex V.CoLE. 18s. net. 


PREHISTORIC MAN & HIS STORY 


Prof. G. F. SCOTT ELLIOT. M.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc., F.R.S.E. 
50 Illustrations. 2nd Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC 


- H. HADOW. Vel. I. Berlioz, Schumann and Wagner. 
Vol. 11. Chopin, Dvorak, Brahms. 8s. 6d. each net. 


THE PILGRIM’S WAY ooa sett S27 Oh er 
Sir A. T. QUILLER- COUCH. 3s. 6d. net. 


“The very flower of a cultivated man’s reading.” —Country Life. 
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The 


WORLD’S MANUALS 


I" is an old fallacy that instructive books must 

be dull. The aim of these books is to give, in 
a moderate compass, an illustrated survey of every 
subject, such as will lead the general reader on to 
a study that will interest him all his life. The 
books are readable because their scholarship has not 
obscured their interest. 


HE Editors are Cyril Bailey, R. W. Livingstone 
and P. E. Matheson (The Ancient World), 
Ernest Barker (History), O. J. R. Howarth (Geo- 
graphy), E. A. G. Lamborn (Education), C. T. 
Onions (Language and Literature), W. D. Ross 
(Philosophy) and Charles Singer (History of Science), 


INETEEN Volumes are now published, the 
latest being Writers of Rome, by J. Wight 

Duff and The Eurepean States System, by R. B. Mowat. 
zs. 6d. net each. 


WRITE FOR A FULL LIST 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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OIL-PAINTING. . J. SOLOMON. ANATOMY OF TREES. VicaT COLE. 15s. n. 

























“An Epoch-Making Discovery.” 


CONSTRUCTIVE 
CONSCIOUS CONTROL 


OF THE 


INDIVIDUAL 


By F. MATTHIAS ALEXANDER 
Author of Man’s Supreme Inheritance. 








With an Introduction by 


PROFESSOR JOHN DEWEY, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


Man has a genius for defeating his own ends. A sleepless 
night is but one of the many object-lessons in this truth; 
and at every turn our Sub-Conscious Self gets the better 
of our Will. Mr. Alexander’s practical remedy for this 
innate perversity, a remedy which has already been 
acclaimed by the scientific world and bids fair to put 
mankind on a new footing, lies not in blind faith nor in 
the childish formule of Auto-Suggestion, but in the 
resumption of the Conscious Control of all our activities. 


His book will hit thinking people like a blow. But comfort 
and remedy are close at hand; and there is not a man or 
woman among us who can afford to neglect his discovery 
and the opportunities of betterment which it offers. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2 
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No. 3B. 


The 
Story of Coal 


THE MINER’S WORKING DAY 
AND THE PAYMENT OF WAGES 


Whether the working conditions in an 
industry may be considered good or bad de- 
pends, not only upon the rate of wages paid, 
but on the number of hours worked and the 
risk of unemployment. 


The British miner now works seven 
hours a day underground, as compared with 
eight hours worked by his foreign com- 
petitors. 


In January, 1924, there were employed in 
and about the mines 76,000 more wage-earners 
than in 1913. Ina period of acute unemploy- 
ment in general occupations, the coal miner 
has, therefore, been practically immune from 
this great evil. 


In 1913 the daily output per man was 
21 cwts. In 1922 it was 18 cwts. In 1923 
(September quarter) it was 17} cwts—a 
reduction of 17 per cent. on 1913. 


Had the output per person employed 
been the same in 1923 as it was in 1913, 
some 18 million more tons of coal would 
have been produced, with beneficial effects 
upon wages and prices. 


Wages in the Coal Mining Industry are paid 
by results. The actual getter or hewer of the 
coal is paid on piecework, and the earnings of 
every wage-earner are determined by the 
results of the collective effort of all the 
workers. 


Of the proceeds of the sale of coal, after 
paying for stores, timber, and other working 
expenses, at least tenpence in every shilling 
goes to wages, and never more than twopence 
to profits. If the proceeds are insufficient to 
give the miners their guaranteed minimum 
wage, they receive more than tenpence. They 
may even receive more than the shilling—out 
of the owners’ pockets. 


The minimum wage should never be 
regarded as a measure of what the miners 
can earn. By collective effort it is within 
the power of the workers to increase out- 
put, and thus reduce the cost of production 
per ton. Wages could thereby be increased 
and the price of coal to the consumer 


Prosperity depends upon Private Enterprise 
and Cheap Coal. 





If you are interested in “The Story of Coal,” cut 
this advertisement out and file it. It will be followed 
by others telling other parts of the Story. Look out 
for them. They are being issued on behalf of the 
Colliery Owners of Great Britain by Puiipe Ger, 
40, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2, from whom 
further information about the Coal Mining Industry 
can be obtained. 
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often make such attempts at interpretation more harmful thap 
helpful. Its key-note is the frank recognition of the limitations of 
practical politics in the development of the relations between the 
two countries. On the one hand the author excludes as impracticable 
any kind of formal alliance between them; on the other, he Sees 
danger in a state of aloofness which might as easily develop into 
open antagonism as into friendly co-operation. His ideal relation. 
ship is a close entente, unwritten in its larger phases, but strengthened 
and safeguarded by minor agreements and arrangements, whereby 
the public services of the two countries would co-operate to the 
advantage of both. He realises that such an entente must be a matte 
of gradual growth, but he draws hope for its eventual development 
from the progressive improvement in Anglo-American relations 
during recent years. He holds that the War and its subsequent 
reactions advanced the cause of Anglo-American good will more 
than the previous hundred years of peace. He believes that th 
course of British policy since the War is working towards a much 
better understanding and a softening of unfavourable pre-war cop. 
ceptions even in the “‘remote, well entrenched and almost inaccessible 
citadel of the independent voter of the American Middle West.” 
On the other hand, he adopts the somewhat novel view that the 
post-war aloofness of the United States from European affairs has 
helped the cause of entenie by disarming criticism of American 
Imperialism. The book has an introduction by Mr. Harvey, until 
lately United States Ambassador in London. 


Canned Foods in Relation to Health. (Milroy Lectures, 1923.) By 
WituraAm G. Savace, B.Sc., M.D., D,P.H. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 8s. 6d. 


This book is a clear, extremely interesting and authoritative account 
of a subject which is of increasing importance to the community at 
large. It will surprise many readers to learn that in 1921 no less 
than 248,597 tons of imported canned foods were retained for con- 
sumption in this country, to say nothing of home-prepared products 
for which no statistics are available. The First Lecture deals with 
the History and Manufacture of these foods. The industry, stimulated 
by the Napoleonic Wars, originated early last century, and has now 
reached a high state of perfection, especially in the United States, 
though great strides are being made in the United Kingdom, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand and South Africa. The Second and Thin 
Lectures are concerned with the numerous bacteria liable to con- 
taminate canned foods, and their relation to disease. The question 
of vitamin content is also discussed, and here our knowledge would 
appear to be somewhat incomplete. The author concludes, with 
reference to the danger of contracting disease by eating these products, 
that: “while these have definite and special risks of their own, 
these are not large and are for the most part readily guarded against 
Compared with fresh foods and the very haphazard, inadequate and 
neglected control which they receive, canned foods are undoubtedly 
safer. They should not be made the main articles of diet, and pro- 
vided this is avoided any possible deficiency of vitamins is readily 
made good from other sources.”” The book should prove invaluable 
to all concerned with the manufacture and distribution of canned 
foods, and of much interest to the general reader. 


Theocritus, Bion and Moschus. Translated into English verse by 
J. H. Hauiarp, M.A. (Oxon.). With an Introduction on Greek 
Bucolic Poetry. (Broadway Translations.) Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


“Theocritus,” said Andrew Lang, “‘is the last of all the perfect voices 
of Hellas; after him no man saw life with eyes so steady and so mirth- 
ful.” That, however, is not his chief title to fame ; for true poetry is 
out of time. Theocritus holds a unique place among the immortals 
The great Greek tragedians, Aristophanes, Pindar, Homer himself, 
have all been challenged on their own ground, and all have their 
equals, if not their superiors, in other ages. But in the pastoral 
Theocritus stands supreme, not only among the Greeks, but in the 
world. No one, either in antiquity or in modern days, has done 
anything so perfect in this kind as he. In Bion and Moschus there is 
elegance and occasionally real beauty ; but they are little stars to 
his sun. And the modern bergeries, Franch, English or Italian, are 
the mere flickerings of a gas-lamp. Virgil alone can make any claim) 
to be coupled with Theocritus. But Virgil, though his poetic genius 
was of a far higher order, only succeeded in his Eclogues in being 
an imitator—and often a rather indifferent imitator—of his master. 
The Eclogues are intensely artificial and, charming as they are, - 
cannot agree with Mr. Hallard that they are “ more profoundly 
charming ” than the Idylls. This, however, is an obiter dictum. Mr. 
Hallard, of course, does not come to disparage Theocritus, but to exalt 
the loveliness of his verse, his joyous humour and the naturalness of 
his goatherds and neatherds and fishermen and love-sick shepherdesses. 
This naturalness it is that is so remarkable in the bucolic idylls ; in 
his epic pieces, where he is no longer singing of his native Sicily, but 
is the court poet of Alexandria, he is a on a lower level. (There 
one non-pastoral idyll, though, which ranks high—the delightfu 
account, probably modelled on a mime by Sophron, of the goodwives 
at the festival of Adonis.) Mr. Hallard’s translation, at which he has 
worked, he tells us, for thirty years, is scholarly and smooth. There 
may, however, be differences of opinion over some of his metres. For 
ourselves, we do not care for English dactylic hexameters, which - 
uses a good deal, and though the argument on this point in the Pretace 
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is interesting, it does not convince us. But with another of his argu- 
ments we do heartily agree; it is silly to pretend that Scots is the 
proper language for translating Doric Greek. Mr. Hallard has done 
well to stick to good English. 


The Mexican Nation, a History. By Hersert INGRAM PRIESTLEY, 
Ph.D. (Librarian of the Bancroft Library and Associate Professor 
of Mexican History at the University of California). Macmillan. 
16s. 

“The characteristic attitude of most Americans toward Mexico,” 
says Professor Priestley, “is one of ignorant good will, combined with 
skepticism concerning the value of her culture and the solidity of her 
political institutions.”” That is also the attitude of most Englishmen, 
and readers on this side of the Atlantic, as well as the other, may 
welcome Professor Priestley’s painstaking attempt to dispel their 
ignorance. He begins with a sketch of the Aztecs and other ancient 
peoples who were overthrown by Cortes, traces the development and 
degeneration of the Spanish rule till its collapse at the beginning of 
last century, and carries us through the turbulent struggles of patriots 
and traitors, Empires and Republics, down to the triumph of Obregon 
four years ago. We confess that we remain as sceptical as ever about 
the solidity of the political institutions of Mexico, and so, we think, 
does Dr. Priestley himself. For generation after generation an ignor- 
ant and unenergetic people have been the prey of big landlordism, 
foreign exploitation, and, worst of all, endless faction fights of the 
ambitious soldiers and politicians among their own countrymen. 
There are some who believe that the present régime marks the begin- 
ning of a new and better epoch, but though we share their hopes, we 
are not yet confident that Obregon will succeed in making good. 
Dr. Priestley’s history stops just short of the “ recognition” of Mexico 
by the United States, and he does not discuss the latest democratic 
developments. But he reveals the usual American fear and dislike 
of anything socialistic, and he concludes rather gloomily that: 
“ Proletarian disorders, an accompaniment of revolutionary legislation 
favouring labourers and landless peons, commingled with political 
ineptitude and personal and regional bitternesses, all indicate that the 
day of the enthronement of social and political sanity, consent in 
majority rule, and sensitiveness to the demands of justice, whether 
internal or external, has not yet fully dawned in Mexico.” Dr. 
Priestley’s style is, at times, to use a word of his own, “horrendous”’ ; 
but his book is full of knowledge, and generally very readable. There 
is an adequate index and a prodigious bibliography. 


THE CITY 


USINESS is quiet and, if anything, the tone is a shade 
weaker. On Tuesday the French franc touched 106.70 
to the pound. The French Government 5 per cent. 

War Loan, which was issued to the British public in 1916 and 
1917 at 88 and 883 respectively, is now quoted at 21. Argentine 
tailway stocks have a firm undertone, as indeed they should 
seeing that at present prices they yield something like 8} per 
cent. Some of the less known sections of the stock markets 
are also firm, ¢.g., insurance shares. The Pearl, the Refuge, 
and the Standard have all published reports of a very satisfying 
nature. There is also a flutter in the newspaper share world 
on the rumour—well founded, I believe—that an entire manu- 
facturing plant (the article manufactured being public opinion) 
is about to change proprietors, the public, as usual, supplying 
the funds for the purpose. Contrary to the view of the pessimists, 
tin has kept up, and even increased in price, and some of the best 
shares in this section have investment merits quite apart from 
their speculative attributes. Rubber is slow to respond to the 
optimistic prophecies expressed in these notes from time to time, 
but share prices are steady, and, even at present quotations for 
the commodity, most companies can earn a moderate dividend ; 
an ultimate rise in the price of rubber, however, appears to me 
to be inevitable, and the surplus stocks which are enabling the 
American buyers to keep down the price are steadily being 
reduced. The tea share market remains firm, as is the case 
with oils, but it is not yet clear in which market the next burst 
of speculative activity will break out. It might well be in iron 
and steel shares, which are now fairly low, and would probably 
have gone better were it not for fears of a coal strike. 


* * * 


All four railway groups have distributed as dividend something 
more than they earned last year, dipping into their reserves for 
this purpose. Thanks, however, to the generosity of a previous 
Government, these reserves are large, having grown from about 
£29,000,000 in 1913 to £145,000,000 in 1923. At the Great 
Western meeting, the chairman, Viscount Churchill, put in a 
word for the railway shareholder, and used the argument that 
is always brought forward, viz., that railway capital is very 
widely spread among the people of the country, and is held in 
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very small amounts. The following is taken from the official 
report of the meeting: 

There is a feature which ought not to be lost sight of in railwg 
undertakings, and that is that the capital is very widely spreaq 
among the people of the country and is held in a very large number 
of accounts. (Hear, hear). I find from a return which I haye 
had prepared that out of 52,000 holdings of Great Western Ordi 
stock 34,534, or 66 per cent.,are for amounts of £500 and less, and 
if we go to a limit of £1,000, the total number of holders of that 
amount and less is approximately 44,000 out of a total of 52,000, 
being 84 per cent.—a very remarkable figure. (Hear, hear.) If 
we take the Ordinary Preference and Guaranteed stocks together, 
the total number of holdings is 104,000 ; 60 per cent. are for £500 
and under and 79 per cent. for £1,000 and under. These figures 
do not take into account the considerable holdings by insurance 
companies, societies, and other institutions which they hold ip 
the interest of great numbers of people of very small means. (Hear, 
hear.) I think it well to mention these figures to show how large 
a proportion of railway capital represents investments of small 
holders, who rely upon a sound and permanent security. (Hear, 
hear.) 

* * . 


It will be interesting to work out some calculations on the 
basis of the figures given by the Great Western Railway chairman, 
after bringing in a rather important factor he does not mention, 
viz., the capital of the company. This, excluding debentures, 
is £103,414,659. According to Lord Churchill the total number 
of stockholders is 104,000. Of these 60 per cent. (62,400) hold 
any amount up to £500 ; let us take the mean, £250, which will 
be generous in view of the large number of people holding £100 
and £200 of stock. This accounts for £15,600,000. According 
to the chairman 79 per cent. of the stockholders do not hold more 
than £1,000 of stock. Deduct from these the 60 per cent. 
already accounted for and we learn that 19 per cent., or 19,760, 
are possessed of (taking the average holding as £750) about 
£14,820,000 of stock. This leaves 21 per cent. of the 104,000 
shareholders—21,840 persons—holding the remainder of the 
capital of, roughly, £70,000,000. Let us deduct £10,000,000— 
£20,000,000 if you will—as being held by insurance companies, 
and even then we learn, if we analyse the Great Western chair- 
man’s figures, that whilst approximately £30,000,000 of capital 
is owned by 82,000 people, at least £73,000,000 of capital is 
possessed by less than 22,000 persons, so that the army of 80,000 
persons owning 29 per cent. of the capital serves as an excellent 
screen for the 22,000 people who hold 61 per cent. And yet, 
a prominent Sunday newspaper, commenting on this matter, 
calmly states: ‘More than three-quarters of the capital, 
vast though it be, is held by people whose individual share is 
less than £1,000. 

* + * 


Although the figures given by the Great Western chairman 
by no means tell the whole story, they are decidedly interesting. 
Time and again one meets statements in the press that the 
number of railway shareholders is equal to that of railway 
workers. The Daily Mail, as usual, goes one better, and in 
connection with the recent strike stated in a leading article that 
there were one million railway shareholders. They could have 
said with equal truth and cogency that there were over 500,000,000 
railway passengers, the fact that one and the same person 
may be the holder of half-a-dozen stocks being conveniently 
overlooked. As a matter of fact, the actual number of share- 
holders in British railways, after eliminating duplication, a few 
years ago was 252,000. 

* + * 


Then as to the other much brought out point that insurance 
companies, etc., hold railway stocks “ in the interests of great 
numbers of people of small means. (Hear, hear.)” This is 
quite true, but how little it amounts to if one takes the trouble 
to make a calculation. Let us suppose that the Prudential 
Assurance Co. holds £6,000,000 of railway stocks. In its 
Industrial Branch alone it has over 24,000,000 policies issued, 
so that the interest of each policyholder, in British railway 
stocks on this basis, would be just 5s., of which perhaps one 
shilling would be represented by the company’s holding of 
erdinary stock. The difference between 7 and 8 per cent. 
(that being the rate just paid) dividend on the ordinary stock, 
to the policy holder would be half-a-farthing per annum; but to 
the shareholder of £100,000 of stock, it makes a difference of 
£1,000. Therefore the large holder is easily convinced of the 
desirability of higher dividends, if only because of the large 


number of people who have small holdings ! 
A. Emit Davies. 
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| Drink and 
Drag Habits. 


What is THE Cure? 


Drink and drugs are wrecking many lives every year, 
and it is often a matter of difficulty to know what to do 
or suggest for the victims. Happily, science now comes 
to the aid of all such sufferers, not only with hope for the 
Drink and Drug victim, but with a positive cure, followed 
by a life of useful and healthy citizenship. 

For over 30 years the Keeley Institute has been redeem- 
ing the most inveterate inebriates, and the most confirmed 
drug-takers. The cures have been amply vouched for by 
leading physicians, scientists, and prominent men in 
politics, the professions and the Churches. The Keeley 
Treatment cures, and at the same time improves the 
general health of the patient. It definitely removes the 
craving for alcohol and drugs, and restores the shattered 
nervous system. Moreover, there is no suffering while the 
treatment is in progress. 

The Keeley Institute is run as a Home. It is equal in 
every respect to a first-class hotel, and all patients come and 

at will. This absence of restraint pleasantly assists 
the work of physical regeneration. All patients are under 
the care of the Institute’s own physicians while in resi- 
dence, but in special cases arrangements can be made for a 
doctor to travel with the patient while taking the cure, or 
for the treatment to be administered at home. 


Write for FREE Prospectus. 


Every reader interested in the permanent cure of Drink and 
Drug habits should write for FREE Prospectus, and a copy of 
“Truth’s ” remarkable Report on the work of the Institute. All 
communications are treated in confidence. Write to:— 


THE KEELEY INSTITUTE (Dept. 13), 


9 West Bolton Gardens, London, S.W. 5. 
Telephone: Kensington 813. 
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DON’T SQUEEZE 
THE 52 BONES OF YOUR 


feet into ordinary and foolish 
shoes that produce corns and 
bunions, flat foot, and a host 
of other foot trouble. 


“NATUREFORM” 
FOOTWEAR 


means HEALTH AND COMFORT. 
Send sixpence in stamps for sample 
boot or shoe on approval, together 
with our new ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, etc. 

In all sizes for Adults and Children 

Illustrated booklet post free. 

“ Natureform ” footwear is only to 
be obtained from the sole manu- 
facturers :— 


HOLDEN BROS., 
Dept. G, 3 Harewood Place, Oxford Circus, London, W. 1. 
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“When we have produced an antiseptic which can be taken internally without risk 
of injury to cell-tissue, we shall have conquered infectious disease.”—LorpD LisTER. 


The Medicine Stamp 


An appeal to the Government on behalf of the 
unemployed, ex-service men, old-age pen- 
sioners, widows, working classes and middle classes 


N practically every package of proprietary 
O medicine sold to the public in Great Britain 
the buyer pays a heavy duty to the State 

under the Medicine Stamp Act. A tax more 
thoughtlessly imposed, more cruel in its results, more 
unfair to the working classes and the nation in general 
would be hard to imagine. It is as though the State 
said to the unhappy victim of disease: Your health 
is impaired ; you are, or may soon be, unable to earn 
your living ; so we will add to your burdens and anxie- 
ties by greatly increasing the cost of your medicines; 
we will make your return to health as costly as possible. 
The medicine stamp duty is callous and anti-social. 
When a worker breaks 
down in health the product of his labour is lost to the 
nation. 


Health is a national asset. 


It is a time when his difficulties should be 
lightened, his path to recovery made easy. And it 
is the time the State chooses to place an extra tax 
upon him. One would almost think that this tax has 
been inspired by a desire to keep the workers ill as 
long as possible in order to ensure their economic 
dependence. 

The excuse that this duty is required to produce 
Why should 
Would 
not the nation’s interests be better served by finding 
this revenue from taxes on articles that are not absolute 
necessities ? 


revenue makes it only more odious. 
revenue be raised at the expense of health ? 


The man who buys a diamond ring at 
say £30 would not grudge another 3s. in tax. A duty 
of one halfpenny per yard on silks and satins sold over 
the counter at 5s. or more would be easily paid. Furs 
and laces could also yield revenue. Such taxes would 
affect those with means to pay. The medicine tax 
falls heavily upon the poor, the working and the middle 
classes. 

The plea that the medicine stamp duty protects the 
public against fraudulent medicines will not bear 
examination. 


The duty is levied alike upon prepara- 
tions ef proved value, like ‘ Yadil,’ and upon worth- 





less so-called remedies. In the case of the latter, the 
tax aids rather than prevents fraud, since it is well 
known that many people regard the medicine stamp 
(which merely indicates that the duty has been paid) 
as in some sense a State guarantee of the medicine they 
buy. Of the morality of a State which profits by such 
frauds upon the poor, the ignorant and the credulous, 
the less said the better. 

The figures given below show the exorbitant, I almost 
wrote the vindictive, tax imposed upon the medicines 
of the people. The second row of figures gives the 
prices which were charged for ‘ Yadil’ Antiseptic 
before 1st October, 1923, the date when the medicine 


stamp duty was first imposed upon it. These prices 


would still prevail but for the imposition of this unfair’ 


tax. The increase to the public is of necessity greater 
than the actual cost of the stamp, since discount has 
to be given to the trade upon the value of the stamp 
itself. 

By every post I receive letters from ex-service men, 
unemployed, old-age pensioners, widows and others, 
complaining bitterly of the increased prices of ‘ Yadil’ 
Antiseptic. These people had begun treatment with 
‘Yadil’ for some chronic disorder, when the increased 
prices put ‘ Yadil’ beyond their means. They have 
since had to go without it or deprive themselves and 
children of necessaries in order to buy it. Panel patients 
who had been refused ‘ Yadil’ by their panel doctors 
were in many instances buying it themselves. Now 
they find that impossible. The hope of health is dashed 
from these—thanks to the medicine stamp duty. 

To such complaints I reply that it is within the 
power of Parliament only, not in mine, to remove this 
tax, that all panel patients are entitled to have * Yadil’ 
prescribed for them if that is the best treatment in their 
case, and that panel doctors who fail to do so commit 
a breach of faith towards their patients. 

From time to time legislation is introduced with the 


apparent intention of protecting the public against 
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poisonous drugs contained in proprietary medicines. 
The discovery of my antiseptic ‘Yadil’ will, however, 
do more than any Act of Parliament ever could to do 
away with the use of poisons in treating diseases. 
Before ‘Yadil’ there may have been some excuse 
for prescribing poisons—there is none now, and we can 
be sure that the use of these dangerous substances 
will gradually disappear without any interference by the 
Government, other than the abolition of the medicine 
stamp duty. Is it likely that people will ever again 
consent to have poisons forced upon them, when 
‘Yadil’ is available through every chemist in the 
country? Why should they? ‘ Yadil’ 
lutely non-poisonous, non-irritant, non-caustic. It 


is abso- 


does more than any poisonous drug or serum can ever 
do. It destroys in the system the bacterial infection 
which is the cause of nine diseases in ten. It means 
health with absolute safety. It renders obsolete the 
whole of the poisons and serums of the British Phar- 
macopoeia, and such substances as iodine and quinine, 
which are not free from danger to cell-tissue. 

The exemption of veterinary remedies from the 
operation of the Act sheds a vivid light upon the minds 
of those who first imposed the medicine stamp duty 
and those who have since maintained it. Preparations 
intended for animals are not required to pay this duty, 
only those intended for human beings. If your dog 
suffers from distemper the State does not interfere to 
make its medicine dearer than need be. But if your 
child has whooping cough or measles, then the State 
steps in and taxes you heavily. In the opinion of the 
State, it seems, the life of a dog is of greater importance 
than that of a child. Is it amy wonder that children 
should die in their tens of thousands when the State shows 
greater solicitude for animal life than for human life ? 

The annual death-rate in the British Isles can be 
reduced by over one hundred thousand lives, provided 
the whole of the people use ‘Yadil.’ But to use it 
they must be able to buy it. That it may come within 
the reach of the masses, the Statute Book must be 
purged of this anti-social tax, and the equivalent 
revenue, if needed, be derived from articles of luxury. 
A reduction of the duty is not enough. It should be 
entirely wiped out. So long as it remains in force, so 
long will the ex-service men, the unemployed, the 


‘Yaoi,’ ANTISEPTIC 20z. 602. 
Prices with tax ia 2/9 4/9 
Prices as they would be without tax 2/- 3/6 


widows, the working and middle classes, and others of 
restricted means, continue to provide a large annual 
quota of avoidable deaths. 

Yes, more than one hundred thousand lives a year 
can be saved in the British Isles alone, and at least 
fifty thousand in the Dominions, the Colonies, Pro- 
tectorates, and other parts of the Empire. These lives 
are needed in New Zealand, Australia, South Africa 
and Canada, if these vast empty domains are to be 
filled with hardy British stock, to maintain in all parts 
of the world the British ideals of law, order and freedom. 

But there are formidable obstacles in the way. There 
is the medicine stamp here, and the duties on medicines 
in the Dominions, which Governments alone can remove. 
There is bacterial infection, the immediate cause of 
most diseases, which ‘ Yadil’ masters readily if used 
in good time. There is the deep ignorance of the 
people, even of the highly educated, as to the root- 
cause of bacterial infection. I give full information 
upon that important subject in THE YApIL Book, so 
that any one may learn how to avoid disease and live 
without ever needing any remedies, even my anti- 
septic. There is the incredible fact that the rising 
generation is never taught the laws of Nature which 
govern health and long life—as though we were eager 
to pass on to our children our taints and diseases. 

I will never cease to urge upon the authorities 
here and throughout the Empire, the importance of 
making the teaching of those laws the very corner- 
stone of our educational system. How can a race avoid 
perishing if it does not know how to keep in good health, 
and reach old age free from disease and infirmities ? 

I trust that my appeal, made in the highest national 
and Imperial interests, may find an echo throughout 
the country and win support from men of influence 
in the councils of the Empire. Then it would be heard 
and granted by the men who have at heart the welfare 
of the whole people, especially of the producing classes, 
who are the worst hit by the medicine stamp duty. 


Cle... Clnma—a~ 


19 Sicilian Avenue, 
London, W.C. 1. 

P.S.—I will gladly send a copy of THE YApIL Book 
to any address at home or abroad, on receipt of half-a- 
crown. Every book sold helps me in my_campaign 
against disease and avoidable deaths. 


Pint Quart ‘Yap,’ OINTMENT I02. 402. 
12/- 22/6 1/9 5/- 
9/6 17/- 1/3 4/- 


The medicine stamp duty is a blot upon our civilisation, for it 
betrays a contempt for the poor and their physical miseries 


not in keeping with that brotherly love which we owe to them 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC 
RAILWAYS COMPANY or LONDON 
LIMITED 


The Chairman (the Rt. Hon. Lord Ashfield) said: I am not propos- 
ing to traverse once more the ground which I covered in the recent 
— to the shareholders of the principal operating companies which 

ealt at some length with the traffic situation that has arisen in 
London. Events have, however, moved so quickly that there is one 
thing I may add. The Prime Minister has promised the House of 
Commons that a Bill to deal with the present traffic situation shall be 
introduced in Parliament immediately. Although certain negotia- 
tions have taken place, I cannot profess to know what exactly will 
be comprised in the Bill, but I anticipate that it will, at any rate, 
include some machinery for dealing effectively with two serious and 
immediate problems, the obstruction of the streets for repairs and the 
congestion of the streets from ill-directed traffic operation. 


One thing arising out of my previous speech which seems to have 
been misunderstood. I admit that the omnibuses placed upon the 
streets recently by numerous individual owners have just as much 
right there as the omnibuses of the London General Omnibus Company 
and its associates. Equally, if additional motor omnibuses are 
required upon the streets the London General Omnibus Company and 
its associates have as much right to supply them as any newcomers. 
There ought, therefore, to be no complaint that they have exercised 
this right. All that I ask is that whoever supplies the omnibuses 
ought to be compelled to work them in a certain and reliable manner, 
so as to serve the public requirements rather than, by chopping and 
changing routes and services, solely his own interests. But, and 
this is the important point, the traffic problem is not confined to 
omnibuses, if it were, it would be a simple matter to solve. It em- 
braces railways and tramways, and because of their diversity of 
capacity and function becomes complex. If railways and tramways 
constructed under statutory authority are to be subject to unrestricted 
omnibus competition, then a policy of expansion is at once impossible, 
and the maintenance of existing railway and tramway services exceed- 
ingly doubtful. If, therefore, London is to secure, what I for one 
think it must have, a continually improving and expanding under- 
ground railway system, London must first secure in some form a measure 
of public control over omnibus routes and services. 

The total number of passengers carried was 1,798 millions, or 
204 millions more than in the preceding year, an increase of 13 per cent. 
Of these passengers, 1,214 millions were carried by the omnibuses of 





a 


the established companies, and constitutes a record. For the first 
year the omnibus passengers exceed in number the passengers Carried 
by all the tramway undertakings, both municipal and company ow, 
and thus the omnibus has become the principal means of tr = 
The total figure for the tramways is, I am told, 1,030 millions 


The average receipt per passenger has been only 2d., or 17 per cent 
less than it was in the preceding year. The public have enjoyed the 
benefit of lower fares. The average return on the Capital of the 
operating companies was only 4.3 per cent., or slightly less than it w. 
in the preceding year. If I take the capital invested in all the Under 
ground Railways, I find that in the years subsequent to the completion 
of electrification, and prior to the war, the average return Tanged 
from 1.9 to 2.5 per cent., and in the few years subsequent to the War 
in spite of an enormous development in the volume of traffic carried, 
from 3.2 to 3.7 per cent. The total capital invested in London trans. 
port of all forms is approximately £116 millions, of which {84 millions, 
or 72 per cent., represents the railway share. 


The total capital may be analysed into that which has been raised 
by municipal loans amounting to {21 millions, or 18 per cent. of the 
whole, and that which has been raised commercially by private and 
public issues amounting to {95 millions, or 82 per cent. of the whok 
Of this the Common Fund Companies and the London and Suburbay 
Traction Companies are concerned with some {£67 millions, or 70 per 
cent. of all the commercially raised capital. 


Your income from investments amounts in round figures to £840 000 
or £42,000 less than it was a year ago. This is mainly attributable 
to the sale of certain securities to repay the 6 per cent. Three Year 
Secured Notes. To set against this loss it is pleasing to record that 
the Metropolitan District Railway Company by paying a half per cent 
more on its ordinary capital contributed an additional £9,000 to your 
income, while the London General Omnibus Company contributed 
£4,000 more, this being the difference between 8} per cent. free of tax 
paid in 1922, and 9 per cent. free of tax paidin 1923. Against the loss 
of income is also to be set the reduction in the interest charge on 
the 6 per cent. Three Year Secured Notes, amounting in this broken 
year to £28,000, but in a full year to £42,000. 

The Associated Equipment Company has again failed to make any 
contribution to your income. There was a net profit of £47,000, 
This was applied in writing off the debit balance of {42,000 from 1922, 
and leaves {5,000 to be carried forward to 1924. 

It is estimated that the appreciation in value of your stocks and 
shares during the past year has been no less than {1,605,000. 

The intention of your Directors is to take up straight away {500,000 
in Ordinary shares of the London General Omnibus Co. This is part 
of asum of {1,000,000 which that Company is seeking to raise by 
the issue of Debenture Stocks and Ordinary Shares towards meeting its 
outstanding capital commitments, so that the Treasury Bills only 
represent a temporary investment. ; 








Chief Office: 


ORDINARY BRANCH. 


the single premiums amounting to £20,893 13s. 9d. 
year. 


ances. 
INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 
OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 


EXTRACT FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31st DECEMBER, 1928. 


In this Branch the number of POLICIES ISSUED was 41,478, assuring £4,769,542 0s. Od., at a yearly renewal premium income of £333,920 17s. 0d- 
The PREMIUM INCOME was £2,745,831 9s. 10d., being an increase of £117,419 3s. 10d. over the previous 


The CLAIMS PAID amounted to £1,244,542 4s. 2d., including £665,171 11s. 6d. paid to living policy holders under matured endowment assur- 


The 





In this Branch the PREMIUM INCOME amounted to £3,686,842 18s. 3d., being an increase of £193,265 3s. 7d. over the previous year. 
CLAIMS PAID amounted to £1,482,290 19s. 3d. These figures include the corresponding items in the Sickness Assurance Account. 

The TOTAL PREMIUM INCOME for the year amounted to £6,432,674 8s. Id., being an increase of £310,684 7s. 5d. over the previous year. 

The CLAIMS PAID in the year amounted to £2,726,833 3s. 5d., and the total paid in claims since the establishment of the Company is now 


£40,285,606 7s. Od. 
The TOTAL ASSETS of the Company now amount to £26,589,083 11s. 10d., being an increase during the year of £2,640,686 13s. 4d. 


General Balance Sheet of the Refuge Assurance Company Limited as at 31st December, 1923. 











LIABILIT Luss. £ 5s. d. ASSETS—continued, £ s. d. 
Shareholders’ Capital, paid up “6 oe 300,000 0 0 Indian and Colonial Government Securities 1,792,624 9 6 
Ordinary Branch Assurance Fund .. es 18,201,036 14 2 Do. Provincial do. 113,285 13 9 
Ordinary Branch Investments Reserve Fund 625,06 00 Do. Municipal do. 530,303 4 6 
Industrial Branch Assurance Fund .. os 6,803,925 4 3 Foreign Government Securities ae oe oe 858,342 12 2 
Industrial Branch Investments Reserve Fund . 275,000 0 0 Do. Provincial do. ee bas és a 150,590 8 4 
Staff Pension Fund... cn - a 7 ey 210,000 0 0 Do. Municipal G) - - os - 255,656 13 4 
Provision for Income Tax on War Stock Interest and for Railway and other Debentures and Debenture Stocks— 
Corporation Profits Tax .. a a : an 103,731 6 10 Home and Foreign ae ial om wre .. 5,512,635 1 1 
Claims admitted or intimated but not paid 70,390 6 7 Railway and other Preference and Guaranteed Stocks .. 1,058,076 1 9 
—_—_—_—_—_—— Do. and other Ordinary Stocks ‘ - 209,961 1 5 
£26,589,083 11 10 Rent Charges oe “e - 45,686 15 6 
—— Freehold Ground Ren ee 7,065 12 3 
House and Office Property se oe oe 560,428 2 8 
ASSETS. £ s. d Agents’ _——_ , ee ee : ae ee. 49,654 6 7 
Mortgages on Property within the United Kingdom. . 2,683,577 5 2 | Outstanding Premiums.. ..  .. = £310,37 6 
Mortgages on Property out of the United Kingdom 1,130 0 0 ee to — 
Loans on Parochial and other Public Rates  .. .. 1,048,463 17 1 : =, te lem ¢ 20,269 0 3 
ie . oc... «eg | a S Revenue ++ +e £120,269 190,108 6 3 
Do, Stocks and Shares... oa in wa ae 9,500 0 0 oo , 
, Do. Company’s Policies within their Surrender Values 1,425,595 0 0 Do. aR, SS and Rents (less ames 13,405 8 3 
— ~ gly the High Court (£70,000 3% per cent. Interest accrued but not payable (less Income Tax) 263,669 1 7 
conversion Loan) .. Sk ate <2 <a 44,590 0 0 — ‘Deposit u x a 152,500 0 0 
230,000 389 Conversion oo is Ee name 20,000 0 0 In hand and on Current Account. . on =e 259,663 6 11 
British Government Securities .. es se 8,025,916 17 7 £26,589,083 11 10 
Municipal and County Securities, United Kingdom 305,198 7 1 a 








JAMES 8S. PROCTOR, Chairman. 
Oo 


PHILIP SMITH, harm 
. 'T. SHUTT, Director 
J. WILCOCK HOLGATE, } ad 


JAMES S- PROCTOR, | Managing Director. 5 proctoR GREEN, 
JNO. W. MOSS, Secretary. W. H. ALDCROFT, F.I.A. 


We report that we nave audited the foregoing Balance Sheet and have obtained all the information and explanations we have required. In our 
opinion the said Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so aa to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company's affairs according to the 
best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the Books of the Company. 

We have examined the Cash transactions (Recelpts and Payments) affecting the Accounts of the Company’s Assets and Investments for the ar 
ending 3lst December, 1923, and we find the same in order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and other secu ties 
ae the Assets and Investments stated in the foregoing Balance Bheet and we certify that they remained in the Company's possession and 

le custody on the 3lst December, 1923. 
Manchester, 19th February, 1924. WALTON, WATTS & CO., Chartered Accountants. 


} General Managers. 
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— 
Friends’ Council for International Service. 





More Facts about Germany. 





SILESIA. 


CASSEL. 


the following:— 
answered :— 


Please send your Gift to the 
FRIENDS’ 





In 67 towns in this Province there are 230,377 school-children. 16,121 go to school 
without breakfast, and of these 16,121 children 

6,909 have nothing with them to eat at 11 o’clock. 

9,212 have no warm mid-day meal. 

4,031 stayed away from school for lack of food. 

11,500 stayed away from school for lack of clothing. 

4,000 fainted in school during November. 


**Two children in Class III. of a school in Cassel declare, with tears in their eyes, that 
they have to suffer great deprivations at home. For instance, one boy of || told me 


‘We are 11 at home. There is no bread-winner. We have no potatoes. Very 
often we only have bread for dinner.’ 


**On my question why they did not fetch meals from the National Kitchen, the Boy 


‘We have not enough money to do that.’ 
“For the last three days the boy has taken the meals provided by the Friends.” 


—Report of a SCHOOLMASTER. 


COUNCIL FOR INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 


(Carl Heath, Secretary), Room 8, Devonshire House, 136 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2, which is co-operating in 
THE BRITISH APPEAL FOR RELIEF IN GERMANY. 


Gifts of clean clothing should be sent to the Friends’ Warehouse, McLean’s Buildings, New Street Square, London, E.C. 4. 




















PITY THE BLIND 


but far far better help this 
Hospital to prevent blindness 


THE WESTERN 
OPHTHALMIC 


HOSPITAL 


MARYLEBONE RD., LONDON, W. 


(FOUNDED 1856) 


is besieged by numbers of patients who 
have to be turned away because the 
accommodation is too small. 


Legend states that the building was used 
by George III. as a shooting box on the 
edge of St. John’s Wood. 


IT MUST BE REBUILT AT 
A COST OF £30,000 


because it is decayed and to provide extra 
accommodation. 


No appeal is more deserving. 


Eyesight is most precious, and THIS HOSPITAL 
TRAINS LARGE NUMBERS OF MEDICAL 
MEN WHO COME FROM ALL OVER 
THE WORLD FOR INSTRUCTION. 














Gifts should be addressed to H. W. BURLEIGH, 
Honorary Secretary. 























LIBERAL MAGAZINE 


Edited by HAROLD STOREY. 


MARCH NUMBER. 


The Five Cruisers. 
Record of the Labour Government. 


The Maclean Report. 


Full Parliamentary Summary, with record of 
Divisions, description of Bills, etc., etc. 


Sixpence Six Shillings 
Monthly. a Year. 


LIBERAL PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, 
42 Parliament Street, London. 


al 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
The Senate invite applications for the Sir Ernest Cassel 
Chair of International Relations tenable at the London 
School of Economics. Salary {700 a year.—Applications (12 copies) 
must be received not later than first post on April 24th, 1924, by the 
ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 
S.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


HE COUNCIL OF BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
= of London) invite applications for the t of 
art-time Lecturer in the Department of Mathematics. Soon to 
men and women. Candidates must have an Honours degree, > 
its equivalent, in Mathematics. Salary {200 per annum. Six 
sets of application, including copies of three recent testimonials 
and names of three references, must be received not later than 
Monday, March 17th. For further information _ SpPly to the 
SECRETARY, Bedford College, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


peoccare WOMAN would assist busy Public Worker or Invalid 
with their affairs, two or three days weekly. Experienced in management 
ty, investments, household; also in social and political work. 
er and correspondent. Highest credentials. N.W. London ‘qr 
—Box 955, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 





























U NIVERSITY GRADUATE FARMER wishing dairy farm work 
30 miles of London would consider investing in or buying out partner in 
going concern.—Box 952, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kings- 

way, London, W.C. 2. 





SCHOLARSHIPS 


ARROGATE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, YORKSHIRE.—Two 
Scholarships of the value of £40 and {60 will be offered to girls under 14 
on May rst, on the result of an examination to be held in the last week of 

May, 1924. he Scholarships will not be awarded unless a high standard is reached. 
Entry Forms will not be accepted after April 1st.—For further particulars apply 
to the SECRETARY. 








TYPEWRITING 


T YPewerring, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 

ters available for every class of meeting. Temporary chesthand- 
7 peovided.- —METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
§ Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 








AT MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist. —Mrs BRookeR, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Brist 





VPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. — Authors’ MSS., 
fications, R os - et eg ern — copied.— 
‘erms > s epplication to Mise G. V. Hrprrce, 45 Geap’e ‘tan Road, 


London, W.C 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Sempesaey 
Stenographers alwave available —Miss Rossrts, ¢ High Holborn. 








Ta .—Special terms quoted for Plays, Actors’ parts, 
Authors’ MSS. Translations, Duplicating, &c. Temporary stenographers 
always available. — Call “ Dicrum,” 65 Conduit Street, 
Gerrard 8865. 


W.1 or "phone 





MISCELLANEOUS 


OOK PLATES. — Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.— 
Write Ospornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastie Street, London, W. 1. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, etc., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list 

or send garments for free mate.—-LONDON TURNING Co. (Dept. “ E) 

16 Chardmore Road, London, N,16. “Phone: Dalston 4777. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Tilustrated Bonklet free.— Regent Institute, 13.) Victoria St.. London. 8 W 1. 














“ Blattis.”” Simple, safe, 


leasant to use. It cleared tnem from Sheifield Worknouse when &. Howarth, 
.Z.8., by request of Government adopted this scientific remedy. Tins 1s. 6d., 
28. 8d., 5s. post free from sole makers, HOWARTHS, 473 Crookemoore Rd., Sheflield. 


+ es ENSURE the regular delivery 
of THe New Sraresman it is 
necessary for every reader either 


(1) To become a Postai Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 


Oy ey exterminated by 








Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Year post free ... 303. od. 
Six Months _,, ,, » 15s. od. 
One Quarter ,, ,, ~~ mee 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
THe New Statesman, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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LECTURES, MEETINGS, ETC. 
CONFERENCES. ~ HAC) 
Ti Authorities of the Halls of Residence of the UNIVERSITY T Hore 
OF LEEDS will be prepared to consider applications for Bedroom, | 
the use of the Halls in connection with conferences on applicat 
meetings during the months of July, August and September. Pull a 
information in regard to the facilities available may be obtained OUR! 
from the DEAN OF WoMEN STUDENTS, The University, = 
Application for the use of one of the Halls, which stand in their naan 
own grounds, should be made to the Dean not later than March 22nd OUR! 
in any year. B Com! 
lovel 
R. A. R. POWYS, A.R.1.B.A., will lecture on City Churches —— 
on six successive Saturdays at 3 p.m. First Lecture (open) at St. Dunstan. AST B 
in-the-East, E.C., March 8th, 1924. Fee for course, ros. 6d., or 3s. 6d E Gard 
single lecture.—Tickets obtainable from the Rev. A. G. B. Wxst, St. Dunstan. tenni 
in-the-East, E.C.3. —— 
— ODS! 
TRAINING CENTRES ("sos 
GARDNER'S PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, = 
WALLINGTON, SURREY. 
lete traini xtendi th » for teach: fe 
Swedish Educational and Medi fie ro Fy -*4 Aesthetic, an « ‘ 
room Dancing; Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis and Swimming; Anatomy, (ma 
Zuyelclony. Hupiene: Tasoey of, Morewreat. Petholony, sc. Preparation for Ung pees 
n: 
Principal, Miss M. GARDNER, G.D. (Stockholm). ae 
CULLEGE FOR TEACHERS. —— 
) hee a EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GRove HOUSE, ECK 
gy a eg LANE, 8.W. 15. Demonstration Sc Colet Gardens, Lar 
ensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. CG. Mostehere, Tea. oe min 
aS... Mr A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—Fos {185.—Wr 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants Com tee the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. AN’ 
En LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), EB. 1.— ~ 
}emaggaone yg Courses (nN ~~ ScrENcR, ae yy ENGINERBRING fos —Full part 
Women ineas @ 5 omen Students.— 
eR a free from Recerene. _ ss Gingrray, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. oD) 
T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 lane Ques 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained oe 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. Course of 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
System, , Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees — 
£165 pet annum.—For prospectus apply SrcreTary A FIR 
mss 
SCHOOLS. wath 
HALL GREEN HOUSE, WARWICKSHIRE. = 
BOARVING-SCHUUL FOR BOYS. q 
On the fringe of the Arden country. 
Individual attention: open-air lessons: unique results. 
Principals: C. R. KING, B.A. (1st Class Hons., Oxon., late Exhibitioner of < 
Balliol, Triple Scholar, Oxford University, Higher Diploma of Education, OOKS 
Distinction Teaching Practice). Confi 
E. V. KING, B.A. (rst Class Hons., Education Diploma with Distinction). = —_ 
IRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Lease y 
A small school for girls aged 7-14 will be opened in May in Kensington. Max Beerb 
Its aim is to prepare girls for Entrance or Scholarships for the larger schools, Folk Tales, 
The Curriculum will be on the lines of a boy’s preparatory school. Morning subjects. His Wife, 
Classics, Maths., French, History, Divinity, Geography. Special attention to Thorgils of 
English. Other classes can visited or arranged in the afternoons. Co-operation 423.5 Mase 
of parents encouraged. Fees 8-10 guineas a term.—Box 957, NEW STATESMAK, Tale, only 
to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. copy, with 
Detmold, 1 





M ALTMAN’S GREEN, CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuam 
Mistress of the Hu 


ddersfield Hi, School. 
develop the me, intellect and healthy , of the child for the 
self by means of Literature, Act 
Dancing and Handicraft af every description ; 


GERRARD’S 
College, 





Cookery, Gardening snd Boater -~y rd Cy wil) 4 
Practica) work such as ’ 
prepared for the Universities, the Medica! Profession Rte atte af 

ay byt stent ei cooation, pgdy 
sub: as should be part irl’s educat 200 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. ‘rhe hanuse is delightfully — 
in its own grounds of 14 acres. 


TT GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, 
Bucks. Good genera) education on natural lines. Principles of “ New 
ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparation for 

Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 

French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 

Gardening, Cookery, Games. Neco Montessori House for Boys and Girls 

trom 3 to 9 years.—Priucipals: Mrs. C. NICHOLLS and the Misses MANVILLE. 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA. BOARDING 
po me FOR GIRLS on sea coast ts beautiful Gower Suess. 

ucationa) ideals. Healthy country life i regted 

Marcaret LL. Mirceett, B.A. Hons. ancy BMson, 








an... (Lond.), 


L.R.A.M. 


A LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, r11 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.:Latchmere 4252- 








L#TUS SORTE MEA. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, WORTH WOOD BALL, Cee. NORTH- 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School alice 
fol the aim —_ tural individ aay 
New era ideals to amy E natu 


lowed, 
ment. A few day pupils received 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


wees HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARE, 
S.E. coe, happy home life for a limited aumber of boarders. 
Entire char en It desi desired. Children admitted from re of 
The teachi J A-- ly on Montessori system combined = most Siocipal, Mie 
methods moderna particulars from 


ucation.—Full 
MILDRED STEELB. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


7-HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
T* name ein oe —— porters. 
seinom, Breakinst and Attendasce from ts 6d. pet aight per person Full tarid 


on aplica lication. : “ Thackeray, Londen.” 
Bogen WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 


Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exxrs. 











DOURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, sae Road, E. Cliff).— 
B contorts ble Board- SS Se nes; south aspect; 6 mins. sea; 
lovely gray garage. From 3 gns. Tel. 3130. 





locality, central bright winter table 


ge ye GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Best A Bridge, ta 
(Cookery diploma.) 


Gardens. 
tennis, etc.—Mrs. RooErs. 





7 ODSHILL PARK, Isle of Wight.—Vegetarian Guest House ; 
G Roomy country house and garden; beautiful wood and down country ; 
be access all parts Island; large library; reduced terms March.—Mrs. 





REFORMED INNS. 
for Descriptive List atis) of 260 Inne and Hatale managed 
= the 4 ( ——. Ltd Teke {: Shares 


(maxim: dividend Loan Stock 
PRELA.. Ltd 7 yo koe ouse. 193 Regent Street, W, 3. 


TO LET AND WANTED 


BCKLENBURGH SQUARE, W.C. 1.—S.c. Ground Floor Flat. 
Large reception, bed, Ferg A kitchen, bath. Best side, use gardens. Fifteen 
mins. City or West. Rent, including blinds, lino, fires, electric-light fittings, etc. 

{185.—Write Bays, No. 43. 


ANTED, TO RENT for about three months from end April, 
Purnished House, containing at least 3 bedrooms and bath in country u 
to an hour by train from London. Keat, Surrey, Bucks or Herts an Mg 

—Full particulars and terms to Box 954, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


OLDERS GREEN (close to station). — Well-furnished Sitting- 
room and Bedroom (two beds) to Let.—Box 956, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


LITERARY 


FIRM OF LONDON PUBLISHERS is prepared to consider 
MSS. with view to publishing. Typewriting essential. Unrivalled facilities 
for distribution and sale.—Write N. S., G. P. O. Box 77, London, E.C. 4. 


TORIES, Serials, Articles, Novels, Poetry, &c., wanted. No 
reading fees. Post MSS. to 
Tue T. & C. LITERARY AGENCY, 
50 Gloucester Road, Trowbridge, Wilts. 


























carte spa Exchange Year Book, 1923, 27s.; Hartmann’s 


Confucius, {2 2s.; Barrie’s Window in Thrums, limited issue, illus. by Hole, 
1892, 353. ; Barrie’s Better Dead, signed by author, 1903, 308. ; Chambers’s 
10 vols., half-morocco, 4 108. ; 


Pepys’ Diary, to vols., £7; ; Symonds’ 
» 8 vols., £3: Life of Mrs. Siddons, extra 
illustrated with 350 portraits, etc., 4 vols., 1834, half-moroceo, unique copy, {21 ; 
Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and His Circle, 1922 1st edit., 25s.; Ralston’s Russian 
Folk Tales, 1873, 308.; Maurice Hewlett’s rst edits., Rest Harrow, 1910, Frey and 
His Wife, 1916, The Outlaw, 1919, The Light Heart 1920, Gudrid the Fair 1918, 
Thorgils of Treadholt 1917, 78. 6d. each; Masefield, Selected Poems, signed copy, 
433.; Maseficld’s The Dream, signed copy, 358.; Walter de la Mare, Thus Her 
Tale, only 50 done, 218.; Im Fear of Man, by A. St. John Adcock, presentation 
copy, with inscription, 1904, 308.; Maeterlinck’s Hours of Gladness, illus. by 
158.; Fabre’s Insects, illus. Detmold, 21s.; Vailima Stevenson, fine 
set, 26 vols., £38 ; Kisses of Joannes Secundus, calf, London, 1785, £2 28.; Dalton's 
Practical Manual of Venereal and Generative Diseases, Spermatorrhea, impotence 
a} seeriity in Both Sexes, 3s. 6d. post free; Mrs. Gaskell’s Novels, 6 vols., half 
calf, {2; Henry Kingsley’s Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, £2; Scott's Noveis, 48 
vols., cloth, a bargain, £3 3s., 1830; : Burton’s Il Pentamerone, large paper copy 

2 vols., 1893, £7 tos.; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed 
to find it t elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book finder extant. WANTED, 


A Problem in Modern and Greek E 











By Special Resolution the title of 


THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL & UNION 
BANK OF ENGLAND, LTD., 


has been changed to 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 


LIMITED. 





OVER 1,100 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Agents in all parts ef the World. 





Head Office: 
15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 























1824—— 1924 
A CENTURY OF HEROIC SERVICE! 
Will YOU mark your thankfulness for the maintenance of 


THE LIFE-BOATS 


YOUR Service 
by giving ONE HUNDRED 
Pounds- - -2100 00 Shillings - - £5 00 
Half-Sovereigns £50 0 0 Sixpences - - £2100 
Crowns - - - £25 O00 Pence - - - 84 
Half-Crowns - £12 10 0 Half-Pence - 42 
Florins - - - £10 00 Farthings - - 21 


Everyone who reads this appeal can afford ONE of these 
gifts. There is not a PENNY from the STATE. 


Please cut this out and mark YOUR Hundred. 


LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE. F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 











5 “ Facts are stubborn things” 
OLD AGE CREEPS ON, 
H Dispel Anxiety by effecting 
a deferred annuity with the 
: PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
w 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
LS a FTP ET ae EN a 








THE NUMERAL WORDS: 
Their Origin, Meaning, History and Lesson. 
By MELIUS DE VILLIERS, M.A., LL.B., Sometime Chief Justice of 
the Orange Free State. (London: H. E. and G. Witherby, 326 High 
Hoiborn, W.C. Price 4s. 6d. net.) 
“A remarkable book.”—The Daily Chronicle. 
“The paths thus pointed out are certainly worth careful and scientific 
exploration.”—The Scotsman. 














Buller’ Birds of New Zealand, 2 vols., 1888, £6 offered ; {£2 each offered for H 
Shropshire Lad, 1896 ; Apuleuis, 2 vols., 1708, Memoirs of Harriet Wilson, 4 vols. 
~—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 














ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EpucaTionaL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of Is. Gd. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. 

inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Cla ed 
Small Advertisements only. 

All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 


NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 





























COLONIAL AND AMERICAN WOMEN RECEIVED 


London house during British Empire 
Room, breakfast, dinner, 
Other applicants not 


in professiona] woman's 
Exhibition period. 3 guineas per week. 
and full meals on Saturday and Sunday. 
entertained. 

Write: Secretary, c/o Mr. Ernest Barker, 133 Salisbury 
Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 











OOKS FOR SAI.b.—Vennell s Pen Urawtng, 049 pub 47 7s. net); 
Dodgson’s Old French Colour Prints, 638.; Balzac’s Novels, Bs fiat 

Diary by Wheatley, best edition, to vols. (7; Frazer's en Bough, 

Casanova’s Memoirs, 358. (pub. {5 38.) Hoppe’s Book of Pair Wom 

Golden Asses of Apuleius, colour 

2 , Hobsons 


12 mr if 
os iustrations, 128. 6d (cost 238. get.) ; 


lates by Pope, 218.; Owen Jones’ Grammar of Ornament. 
orcester in, £6 6s , Barton's Arabian ay he 17? vols., ius. {17 , Etchings 
of Sir F. S. Haden, {2 28.; Dictionary of Nat Biog and Su ent, complete set 
23 vols., {22; Henry James’ Novels, 35 vols.. {13 ; Macquoid’s Purniture. 4 vols., 
to ros.; Anatole FPrance’s Novels, 34 Ly? — 158., needa iius., 5 vols., 


3 tos. (pub (6 6e. act.) Catalogue free and Out of Print Books supplied 
Books purchased in or smal! lots. List free of 3,000 books wanted — 
HOLLAND ®ROS., Book Merchants, 2: fohp Bright Street. Birmingham 











“EVER 


EVERY FRIDAY. 


BH ili ii 
— ae 


articles on 








The newspaper for EVERY WOMAN. 
Bestnees, Sports, Domestic, Politi 


Women Publishers Ltd., 


Y¥WOMAN™ 


EVERYWHERE. 


R. its you will find matter grave and gay, 
cai Dramatic and General Subjects. 


W.C. 





170 Strand, London, 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Limited. 


Chief Office—Hotsorn Bars, Lonpon, E.C. 1. 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORT presented at the 
Seventy-fifth Annual Meeting held on 
March 6th, 1924. 


The Total Assets of the Company now amount to £158,450,229, 
as compared with £146,134,945 a year ago, i.¢., an increase of 
£12,315,284. 

The Total Income during 1923 was £33,699,266, as compared 
with £32,349,378 in 1922, i.e, an increase of £1,349,888. 

ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued during 
the year was 73,831, assuring the sum of £12,112,425, and producing 
@ new annual premium income of £888,806. The premiums 
received were £9,728,511, being an increase of £112,921 over 
those for the year 1922. 

The claims of the year amounted to £6,809,106. The number 
of deaths was 10,937. The number of endowment assurances 
matured was 44,468, the annual premium income of which was 
£333,123. 

The number of policies, including annuities, in force at the end of 
the year was 1,122,666. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during 
the year were £14,887 ,348, being an increase of £500,760. 

The claims of the year amounted to £4,308,331. The total 
number of claims and surrenders was 574,582 on 676,496 policies, 
of which 81,883 were matured endowment assurances. 

The number of free policies granted during the year to those 
policyholders of five years’ standing and upwards who desired 
to discontinue their payments was 124,166, the number in force 
being 2,270,210. The number of free policies which became 
claims was 58,504. 

The total number of policies in force in this Branch at the end 
of the year was 23,668,404. The average duration of the whole 
life premium paying policies in force exceeds 17 years. 

GENERAL BRANCH.—The premiums received, after deduc- 
tion of reinsurances, in respect of Fire, Sickness and Accident, 
Employers’ Liability and Miscellaneous insurances, were £517,531, 
being an increase for the year of £34,780 over 1922. The claims 
of the year amounted to £195,243. 

The premiums received under Sinking Fund policies were 
£42,767. The capital sum insured under these policies is 
£2,199,689. 

The premiums received during the year on Marine Insurance 
business, after deduction of reinsurances, commission, discounts, 
brokerages and returns, amounted to £377,385. The claims 
which arose, not only in respect of the risks written in 1923, but 
also those written in 1922 and 1921, were £284,356. 

In the Ordinary Branch the surplus shown is £2,428,648, 
including the sum of £177,186 brought forward from last year, 
Out of this surplus the Directors have added £500,000 to the 
Investments Reserve Fund, which stands as at December 31st, 
1923, at £3,000,000. £1,576,022 has been set aside to provide 
a bonus to the participating policyholders, £173,474 has been 
transferred to Profit and Loss Account, and the balance of 
£179,152 has been carried forward. The above-stated amount of 
£1 576,022 is sufficient to provide a bonus of £2 per cent. on the 
original sums assured, and a bonus at that rate will be allocated 
to participating policies in the Ordinary Branch which were in 
force on the 3lst December, 1923. 

In the Industrial Branch the surplus shown is £2,534,013, 
including the sum of £123,069 brought forward from last year. 
Out of this Surplus the Directors haveadded £500,000 to the Invest- 
ments Reserve Fund, which stands as at 3lst December, 1923, 
at £2,250,000 ; £906,650 has been set aside to provide for a 
bonus to policyholders; £751,526 has been transferred to Profit 
and Loss Account ; £227,642 has been reserved for Bonus to the 
members of the Outdoor Staff, and the balance of £148,195 has 
been carried forward. 

In accordance with the method announced last year a con- 
tingent reversionary bonus (vesting after 15 years) of 25s. per 
cent. on the sum assured, has been added to all policies which 
were issued during the year 1923 and which were in force on 
December 31st last. The bonus will be calculated on the amount 

pane on & claim arising by death or maturity provided the 
policy has then been 15 years in force. In addition, these policies 
on becoming claims after they have been not less than 5 years 
and under 15 years in force will share in any interim bonus which 
may be declared. 

This declaration of bonus as a reversionary addition to the 
sum assured marks a further and important stage in the develop- 
ment of Industrial Assurance. 
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In respect of all policies issued before January Ist, 1 which 
are entitled to ici under the bonus distribution ant 
on which 10 years’ premiums have been paid and which becom, 
claims by death, or maturity of endowment between March 7th, 
1924, and March 7th, 1929, both dates inclusive, a bonus addition 
will be made as follows :— 











: Amount of 
Premiums paid for Claim* 

increased by 
Per cent. 
10 years and less than 20 years a _ £5 Os. 
20 ” ” ” ” 30 ” ee ** £7 10s. 
30 ” ” ” ” 40 ” ** ** £10 0s. 
40 ” ” ” ” 50 ” ** “* £15 Os. 
50 ” ” ” ” 55 ” * - £20 Os. 
55 ” ’° ” ” 60 ” ** ** £30 0s. 
60 , 4 upwards .. -" ~ an £40 Os. 








These bonuses are inclusive of, and not in addition to, thos 
declared in March, 1923, which were guaranteed for thrée yean 
to March 4th, 1926. The bonuses now declared are guaranteed 
for a period of five years to March 7th, 1929. 

* These increases do not necessarily apply to policies in the 
Irish Free State, owing to the deduction on account of Income 
Tax, as mentioned hereafter. 

The Company’s profit-shari scheme provides that afte 
payment of a fixed dividend to the holders of fully-paid shares 
any surplus profit shall be divided into six equal parts: one part 
pr retained 7 —_ a one distributed the 
outdoor staff of the Company an © remaining four parts bei 
— by way of bonus to the policyholders of the Industri 

ran 

The sum which has already been allotted under this scheme by 
way of bonus to the Industrial Branch policyholders and Outdoor 
Staff amounts to £4,900,212 as follows :— 

















Outdoor Policy- 

Year. Stafft holders 
From March, 1908, to March, 1923 .. £805,920 | £2,960,000 
March, 1924 .. a - oa 227 ,642 906 ,650 
£1,033,562 | £3,866,650 








+ An arrangement has recently been made with the Inland 
Revenue Authorities whereby the Outdoor Staff's share of the 
Profits is no longer taxed in the hands of the Company but in the 
hands of the recipients. By the Finance Act, 1923, the Policy- 
holders’ share of the profits is not subject to Income Tax except 
in respect of Irish business (to which the 1923 Act does not apply). 
Allowance has been made for these two chan, in - method of 
taxation in ascertaining the proportions payable to the respective 
groups of participants in the profit-sharing scheme. J 

The important changes which have been effected during recent 

ars in the organization of the work of the Industrial Branch 
both at Chief Office and among the Superintendency and Agency 
Staff have resulted in a progressive decrease in the rate of expendi- 
ture in this branch, as } in the following table :— 


Year. E Ratio. F 
1920 .. 40-50 per cent. of Total Premiums received. 
1921 .. 36-92 am - *” 
1922 .. 32-12 a a ” 
1923 .. 29-74 nd am o 


As foreshadowed last year, in consequence of this reduction 
in the e ratio it has been found possible to issue a new 
Industrial Branch prospectus as from January Ist, 1924. The 
new range of tables pore simpler forms of contract with 
increased benefits to the assured. : 

The Industrial Assurance Act, 1923, which came into general 
operation on January Ist, 1924, increases the limits of the amount 
which may be assured up to age 10 on the lives of children in 
Great Britain. The full amounts allowed by the Act are assured 
by the new tables without increase in premium. — 

The four Prudential Approved Societies have during the year 
paid to or on behalf of their members benefits amounting gms 
mately to £3,261,700, making a total of over £21,458,700 since 
National Insurance was introduced. Included in the amount 
paid during the year is a sum of £242,723 ry on additional 
(non-cash) Benefits granted as a result of the first valuation of 
the Societies and made up as follows:—Dental Treatment 
£113,582, Hospital and Convalescent Home Treatment £120,940, 
Medical and Surgical Appliances £1,382, Optical Treatment 
£3,704, and Nursing £3,115. The number of persons admitted 
to membership of the Societies during the year was 315,049, of 
whom 145,106 were men and 169,943 women. . 

Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co. have examined the 
securities, and their certificate is appended to the balance sheets. 


A. 0. THOMPSON, Chairman. 
EDGAR HORNE, } pirectors 


JAMES MOON, 
G. E. MAY, J. BURN, 
Secretary. General Manager and Actuary. 


The full Report and Balance Sheet can be obtained upon application 
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